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Conservation of the Forest 
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N DEALING with that most 
important factor in the whole 
scheme of conservation, the con- 
serving of the human race, the 
humaniculturist found that beneath the 
causes of loss from over-work, disease, 
war and accident there was a deeper, 
underlying cause at work. It was the 
neglect and indifference that man showed 
to his fellow man. 

In remedying this evil it has not been 
the religionist only who has _ helped. 
The idealist with his dreams; the scien- 
tist with his discoveries; the statesman 
with his labor bills and peace policies; 
the journalist with his free and fearless 
pen; the actor with his power to present 
and portray; all have been weaving the 
threads that now hold humanity together 
in the strongest bond of brotherhood 
the world has ever seen. If into this 
thread some fibers of selfishness, ambition, 
policy have been twisted, it is still the 
cord of love, spun from the best material 
at hand, and continually improving in 
texture. 

In educating against the waste and 
destruction of trees the silviculturist 
will likewise have to learn that man 
must first be taught to love the forest. 
It is true that most people love individual 
trees. Every man who spent his boy- 
hood in the country remembers with 
affection some oak or pine beneath whose 
shade he sat and dreamed; some chestnut, 
beech or walnut he climbed for nuts; 
some “sugar tree’ he tapped for sap. 








But this is like loving the members of 
his own household but having no regard 
for humanity at large. 

The proverb “the man I hate is the 
man I do not know”’ would suggest that 
love and acquaintance are svnonvm US, 
Applying this principle then to trees, 
to know the tree is the first essential 


and probably no where in the world 
are conditions so favorable for studying 
a great variety of trees as in Southern 


California. Here side by side in many 
gardens grow the banana of the tropics 
and the tall pine of Norway. Along 
the city’s streets, alternating in symbolic 
difference, are seen the magnolias of the 
south and the maples of New England. 
Here the palms, like royal descendants 
from the old days of Spanish romance 
stand in stately courtesy to do honor 
to the land. From the sl ypes of th 

high Himalayes has been brought the 
cedrus deodora—that beautiful  tent- 
like tree with the blur of blue shadows 
beneath its branches and its tall spire 
touching the sky. Perhaps beneath this 
tree our Aryan forefathers worshipped 
when ‘the groves were God’s first tem- 
ples.” From Australia has come the tall, 
sentinel eucalyptus which stands priest- 
like showering benedictions from its mois- 
ture-ladened leaves, a prophet of tho 
past and of the future. Perhaps it 
stood like this on the shores of a prehis- 
torical continent and whispered warnings 
to the lost Lemurians. 
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Here we have “Wan grey olive woods 
which seem 
The fittest foliage for a dream.” 
and beneath them what dreams do come 
of Palestine and the “mountains ’round 
about Jerusalem.” Here the waving 
acacias waft’memories of ancient Egypt 
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tree, the most beautiful of all, coming 
from the heart of old China, bears an 
Aladdin’s lamp legend in every line of 
its leafy labyrinth. 

But these are our foreign neighbors 
who have been admitted into citizen- 
ship and have brought the traditions of 





Where sycamores and mater maples fringe the canyon stream 


and whisper mysteries of the Nile and 
Osiris. The flowering jacaranda, which 
in June showers its purple blossoms on 
the passerby, has come as an ambassa- 
dor from the Amazon to proclaim the 
magnificence of that court. The grace- 
ful bamboo bows in the breeze and brings 
greetings from Japan; and the pepper 





their peoples with them. Our own nativ: 
indigenous live oak is symbolic of thé 
sturdy Saxon strain in our blood. Ou 
sequoias speak of an antiquity antedat- 
ing all ethnological classification, and 
make us believe “there were giants in 
the earth in those days” for beneath then 
it were fitting that a Titan race should 
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lived. 


The chanting pine stands 
as a stately symbol of the aboriginal 
“red man of the forest;’’ its indescribable 
air of dignity, isolation, fortitude and 
latent power making its analogy to the 


have 


Indian very striking. Our bays, that 
grow in Rubio, Millards Los Flores 
and Eaton’s canyons are as green, as 
fragrant and as fit for chaplets as the 
Greek or oriental bay. The water maples 
and sycamores that fringe the canyon 
streams; the mesquite and manzanita 
that embower the mountain sides, all 
have a peculiar picturesqueness of their 
own, and all do their part toward con- 
serving the soil and equalizing the water 
distribution. Perhaps the Scandina- 
vian legend, that the tree Yggrasil 
supported the universe and held the 
fountain of wisdom, was not much 
an extravagant conception after all. 
Trees have formed an important part 
in the traditions and history of nearly 
all nations. In Greek and Roman myth- 
ology each god and goddess had some 
special tree set apart as sacred to them. 
In Hebrew tradition the tree of life, 
bearing twelve manner of fruit, grew 
in the center of the garden. Long be- 
fore Shakespeare suggested there were 
“tongues in trees” the Arab had his 
fable of the talking tree. Beneath the 
branches of the Bodhi tree Buddha sat 
and meditated. From the sacred oaks 
of Dodona the Greeks took counsel. 
It was under an English oak that the 


Magna Charta was granted. In _ the 
shadow of an elm Washington took com- 
mand of the American army. Penn’s 
treaty with the Indians was witnessed 
by a tree. Trees are our brothers. 
But in primitive days the forest. 
along with all elemental forces, was 


looked on by man as his natural enemy. 
It was something to be overcome, to 
be hewn down, uprooted and utterly 
destroyed. Men now living can remem- 
ber pioneer times when the clearing 
of the land was as great a problem as 
is now the conserving of the nation’s 
resources. Then a man who cut down 
a tree was thought to be doing his country 
a service. When he became fully civi- 
lized and realized that there were limits 
to all natural resources, that the supply 
of,water, wood, coal and even the soil 
itself, might fail, he conceived universal 
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conservation for his own particular sal- 
vation. The general, modern conser- 
vation movement dates back to the in- 
fluence of the American Association for 
the advancement of science which in 
1873 began to agitate the question. 
In 1890 this association induced the De- 
partment of Agriculture to establish 
a Forestry Bureau. Another line of 
force which aided materially in bringing 
about the movement was the work and 
writings of Major J. W. Powell. In 
1907 President Roosevelt called a con- 
ference of all the governors of the United 
States to meet and consider conserva- 


tion. This is said to be the first time 
that state officials were called on to 
take part in the forming of national 
policies. This convention met in Wash- 


ington, D. C. May 13, 1908 and out 
of it grew the Conservation Commission 
of which Gifford Pinchot was made chair- 
man. But though conservation is such 
a modern word, the principle is not new. 
When Joseph interpreted Pharoh’s 
dream of the fat and lean kine and had 
the Egyptians to store their surplus 
grain into barns he was a conservationist. 
It was instinctive conservation that 
taught the Indian woman to hide the 
seed corn from the hungry hunters. The 
ant, the squirrel, the bee all show the 
inherent, elemental instinct of conser- 
vation, and man has learned many pro- 
fitable lessons from them all. 

In the general scheme of conservation 
the tree is man’s best ally. On the steep 
slopes of granite mountains, such as we 
have in Southern California, it has taken 
the slow process of ages to form the scanty 
soil. When once a tree has grown from 
it the tangle of interlacing roots, which 
spread and attach themselves to the 
underlying rock, prevents the sliding or 
washing away of the slowly accumulated 
earth. Thus the tree, a dutiful off- 
spring, affords protection to the mother 
who gives sustenance. When the roots 
become stronger they hold back the 
pebbles and larger stone fragments and 
serve the two-fold purpose of preventing 
avalanches and keeping the disinte- 
grating material where it, too, in time, 
will be transmutted into soil. Every 
leaf that falls from the tree adds to the 
permanence and the productiveness of 
-arth and in every seed or acorn dropped 
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The Slow Growth on Steep Slopes. 


there are possibilities for more conserv- 
ing power. 

When at last a forest has grown up 
and a deep leaf mold has formed above 
its roots this becomes a reservoir to hold 
the falling rain and absorb the melting 
snow so that the water slowly filters 
into the interior of the earth and feeds 
the streams instead of rushing in torrents 
down the mountain side. But where 
fire has denuded the mountain districts 
the fierce floods pour down destroying 
life and property; they bring with them 
the precious soil of the slope and scatter 
it broadcast, and after the soil comes the 
fatal avalanche of rock. So the tree is 
seen at once to be the conserver of soil, of 
water and of man. It is only justice 
then that man should seek to protect 
the tree from its worst foes—fire and in- 
sect pests—and that he should carefully 
study his own absolute needs and cur- 
tail all useless waste. Since the Forestry 
Bureau has sent out commissioners to 
examine trees in detail, just as a health 
officer examines children for adenoids, 


the damages from insect pests have been 
found much greater than had been sup- 
posed. 


Speaking from a dollar stand- 
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point, the ravages by fire each year are 
said to amount to fifty million dollars 
loss. It is estimated that only seven 
billion cubie feet of new timber grows 
each year, and over twenty-three bil- 
lion cubic feet is taken out annually, 
partly for use, but largely through waste. 
When only one-third of what is taken 
each year is replaced, the question of 
when the forest will ultimately perish 
is a simple mathematical calculation, 
much easier to solve than the fluctuat- 
ing frog-in-the-well problem. 

In building, in manufacturing and for 
fuel there are many substitutes for wood 
more satisfactory, more durable and less 
expensive in the long run; and there are 
many ornate effects in architecture and 
furniture which are an offense to the 
eye and an insult to the wood of which 
they are made; in eliminating them, both 
economy and esthetics would be served. 

In reducing the loss from waste, the 
lumberman and the woodchopper will 
have to be educated. 

There cannot always be a poet on the 


spot with his command of “woodman 
spare that tree’? the woodman himself 
must become imbued with the spirit 
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of love for the tree. Women do not need 
to get the vote to help with conservation 
policies. Mothers can shape them en- 
tire, by teaching their children to love 
the trees and the plants. Like wise 
in two generations mothers could bring 
about universal peace the greatest of 
human conservation, by eliminating race 
prejudice from their offspring. 

But it is not only with the eunce of 
prevention that the conservationist has 
to deal, he has to supply the pound of 
cure as well. This remedy is being lo- 
cally applied right here in the San Gab- 
riel Mountains in the Angelus Reserve 
by the United States government, with 
Mr. R. H. Charlton as Chief Forester 
and Mr. 8S. Y. Parnay as assistant. 
Each year they send out a force of men 
to the mountains to collect seed from 
the pines and other trees. This seed 
is then carefully sorted, and the best 
varieties planted in the government 
nursery located near Santa Ana, Califor- 
nia. In from two to eight weeks, ac- 
cording to species, the seeds germinate 


and when the plants are a few inches 
high they are transplanted to other 


beds where they are allowed to remain 
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Then they are 


for nearly two years. 
reset in their permanent places, in the 
open country and on the mountain sides, 
many trees having already been planted 


on Mt. Wilson. 


Besides a large variety of native 
pines, the forestry service has planted 
the Himalayan cedar (Cedrus deodora ) 
the incense cedar and many species of 
eucalyptus; the latter being one of the 
most rapid growers, reaching maturity 
in fifteen or twenty years; while from 
fifty to one hundred years are required 
for a pine to attain full growth. The 
eucalyptus seed is imported direct from 
Australia and costs now from $3.00 to 
$12.00 per pound, but the pioneer who 
planted the first “blue gum” paid $50.00 
a pound for his seed. 

One of the greatest difficulties with 
which the forester met in his replanting 
scheme was the destruction of the young 


trees by the brush rabbits. This was 
partly overcome by building rabbit 


fences and when the next planting was 
done a higher altitude was selected where 
wild cats, and other animals 
had already exterminated the rabbit 
population. 


coyotes 











Mountains denuded by fire. 





Showing fire’s ravages. 


Reforestration 


Go plant in yonder waste a tree! 

In desert drear, on parching les 

’Long highway, street or lane; 

Bring thus your off’ring to restore 
Jehovah’s temples, plundered sore, 
Profaned by greed their altars hoar 
On mountain hill and plain; 

The hand was yours that forests slew 
Be yours the hand their shades renew. 


Go plant in yonder waste a tree! 

Let one bleak spot reclaimed be 

By you, from year to year; 

Sink deep the roots to breast the storm, 
Trim true the branch to make brave form, 
Keep moist the soil ‘neath sunshine warm, 
Give growth a title clear; 

A benefactor thus you'll be 

To plant and guard the growing tree. 


Go plant in yonder waste a tree 

An Eden’s bower for bird and bee: 
Arboreal em’rald hall 

From Nature’s architectural hand; 

A largess to the hungered land, 

A benison to all. 

When you are gone your requiem: soft 
Each sponsored bough wili chant. aloft. 
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Teeth of Scandal 


Madelaine Bernais 
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A LITTLE community, such as 
Brandville, containing only a few 
hundred souls, neither a town 
crier nor a printed proclamation 

is needed to acquaint, even the most 
isolated inhabitant, of the arrival of 
a new comer. There are routes over 
which news of this kind is sent by methods 
swift and certain; but let the newcomer 
wear a silk hat and clothes of the latest 
cut, as did Dr. Lawrence Norman, den- 
tist, when first he arrived in Brandville 
and let him annouce his intention of 
becoming a permanent resident and, it 
is to be doubted whether the wireless 
was more speedy and efficient than this 
aforementioned medium. 

Arriving in Brandville early in the 
week—to be more accurate, on the 4:20 
Overland on Tueday afternoon—the ad- 
vent gave time for various and interest- 
ing preparations to be made and bought 
before the one important event of the 
week took place—the assembling them- 
selves together on Sunday, for reasons 
best known to each individual, but 
which assemblage is known, through 
courtesy to custom and conscience, as 
the “attending of Divine service.” 

Taken collectively the preparations 
made were elaborate if not expensive. 
Jennie Wilson had new sleeves put in 
blue flowered calico; Addie Harper spent 
half the week “doing up” her ruffled 
white lawn; the milliner was kept busy 
retrimming hats and evolving bows and 
Miss Sallie Mills, aged forty, actually 
made for herself a whole brand new silk 
waist! Sky blue in color, bow-bedecked, 
and frilled to a marvelous degree. 

As to the preparations bought, not 
even the drug clerk who sold them knew 
definitely as to their ingredients, uses 
and effects; but he speculated that if 
the amount of powder he had sold that 
week were of an inflammable nature 


there would be a considerable explosion 
in Brandville soon. 

Brandville has not yet ascertained to 
what denomination the newcomer be- 
longed—it hoped to know soon, of course 
—but it really didn’t matter, for there 
was but one church in the town and the 
two ministers of different faiths held 
alternate services. It was not even 
known if he were religiously inclined, 
but, reasoning that where diversions 
were none too numerous, and church- 
going an almost universal custom, it 
was more than probable that the strang- 
er “in their midst” would do as Rome 
did. And when on Sabbath morning 
some few late comers waited outside 
for the Rev. Morehous to finish his 
opening prayer, they found their premis- 
es, both logically and literally, well 
taken. There was scarcely a seat to 
be found in the church, and there, 
right up in the “amen corner” in full 
view of the whole congregation, sat the 
Expected One. The seats in that cor- 
ner were so placed that the occupants 
faced the greater part of the assembled 
audience and were in position to view 
each comer that passed down the aisles; 
and whether Fate or a knowing usher 
had conducted the doctor hither was 
immaterial now—nothing could prevent 
him either seeing or being seen. 

Miss Sallie, wearing an ecstatic look 
and her sky blue waist, was already there 
occupying a conspicuous seat. Fanny 
Porter was there with no perceptible 
cropping of her widow’s weeds, but had 
observers been able to read the signs 
of the times they could have told 
that her well-powdered cheeks and de- 
murely-dropped eyes bespoke a weed- 
killing drought and a burning resolu- 
tion in her heart to put on “second 
mourning.” 

Just behind her the widow Wilson’s 
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three daughters, of assorted sizes and 
colors, displayed like a vendor’s wares 
in well arranged contrasts, were spread 
in tempting array over the family pew. 
Jennie’s red hair would have served 
equally well as a beacon light or a danger 
signal, and while brunette Flora, with 
flashing eyes and pouting lips, would have 
attracted some, others might have re- 
membered that to the typical termagant 
belonged just such charms; but modest 
Maggie, brown-haired, blue-eyed and 
fat, looked harmless enough. There 
were snares enough laid in every pew of 
that innocent looking congregation to 
have entrapped a whole army, so how 
could one defenseless victim hope to 
escape? 

Attendant on the fitting and furnish- 
ing of his dental parlor the doctor had 
to make trips to Los Angeles in the next 
few weeks and, making it convenient 
each time to be gone over Sunday, 
there was less thought given in Brand- 
ville on that day to the putting on of 
outward adornment, but it was only 
to go in for more strenuous warfare 
that the dress parade was given over. 

Dr. Norman had heard there was a 
good opening for a dentist in Brandville 
and he was soon gratified to find so large 
a percentage of the female population 
at least solicitous as to the state of 
their teeth. Even sound and healthy 
ones were brought in by anxious owners, 
and many were the ailments in those 
days attributed to defective molars. 
And the dental business in Brandville 
was proving both pleasant and _profit- 
able—profitable to the dentist, because 
he charged such a good round sum to 
clean and examine teeth, and pleasant 
to the patient notwithstanding the thor- 
ough scraping and gouging process by 
which the doctor searched, vainly in 
many instances, for possible cavities, 
For all this while was he not making 
himself exceedingly agreeable to the 
patient? And to be the object of his 
tenderness, his sympathy, his solicitude, 
would have compensated even the 
pain of tooth-pulling? And how inter- 
esting, how delightful to be able to say: 
“No, I can’t come to the Ladies’ Aid 
this afternoon, I have an engagement 
with Dr. Norman.” 

An engagement with Dr. Norman! 
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How they hoped it would be prophetic! 

In this way, half the town soon had 
a speaking acquaintance with him; and 
on the street or on leaving church his 
smile was pleasant, his greeting courte- 
ous but he was still formal and distant 
and always in a hurry. It was evident 
that with all their teeth combined 
they had gotten but slight hold upon 
him. Some other tactics must be tried. 

One day—a day, by the way, when the 
family physician was out of town— 
Addie Harper and her sister, Mrs. 
Barker, who was all the more skilled 
in match-making from being recently 
wed herself, became very anxious about 
little Jimmie Barker, ten months old 
and teething. Jimmie cried a good deal 
and his guns were certainly swollen. 
The young mother and aunt had both 
heard that children sometimes had 
spasms. What if Jimmie should have? 
And Mr. Barker away and the doctor 
out of town! Mrs. Barker was sure she 
should have had his gums lanced sooner. 
He might have spasms that very night 
and no one there but them! What 
should they do? The more they thought 
of it the more dangerous Jimmie’s 
condition seemed to grow, and shortly 
after noon when Mrs. Barker asked Addie 
if she thought Dr. Norman would mind 
coming down and lancing the baby’s 
gums, that young lady was quite sure 
he would not mind and very promptly 
and obligingly proceeded to get ready 
and go for him. 

“Wear your hat with the pink roses 
on it, Addie, and you can have my white 
lace collar and satin girdle to put on if 
you want them. And don’t you want 
me to do your hair that new way?” 
asked Mrs. Barker. 

It was with seemingly breathless haste 
that Miss Harper entered the doctor’s 
office an hour or so later and gasped out 
the situation and her sister’s urgent 
request that he come at once; but after 
arranging for another date with an oblig- 
ing patient he wasa little surprised to find 
that Miss Harper did not deem it neces- 
sary to return at the same rate of speed 
with which she had apparently ar- 
rived. And he wondered, too, why she 
went a couple of blocks out of the way 
instead of taking the more direct route 
home. But Addie, knowing just how 
































many pairs of wondering and envious 
eves were watching from behind vines 
and curtains, and knowing too, that 
Jimmie’s spasms would keep, did not 
quicken her steps. If only she could have 
taken him by Wilson’s, who lived in the 
outskirts of town, in the opposite direc- 
tion her triumph would have been 
complete. When at last they arrived 
Jimmie played his part to perfection, 
and the doctor, not being versed in the 
ways of infants, did not know but what 
he was having genuine convulsions then. 
He was certainly kicking and squirming 
and squalling and it required the com- 
bined efforts of the aunt and mother to 
hold him while the doctor skillfully 
lanced his gums. 

Jimmie was a pretty baby—when he 
wasn’t crying—pretty and plump enough 
to have posed as an unclad Cupid in- 
stead of being the victim offered up on 
the altar of that fickle god; but it seemed 
that poetic justice was going to be 
dealt after all; Jimmie was the only one 
to profit immediately by the episode 
and he was benefited very materially. 
But Mr. Barker, returning and learning 
of the impending doom from which his 
offspring had been snatched became an 
unconscious ally in the conspiracy; for 
in his impulsive, hearty way he went 
and thanked Dr. Norman in a voice 
that trembled just a little when he 
spoke of his “‘little kid,” and the doctor, 
really liking warmhearted, unaffected 
people, became his friend; and when a 
week or so later he was asked by the head 
of the house, to dine with the Barker 
family he went. 

Now much was the wonder and many 
the speculations thereof in Brandville 
when this was noised abroad, but when 
it was known that the doctor had dined 
there several times and had been seen 
a time or two on the street with Addie 
Harper that fixed it. There was a 
areful laying away (with an eye to 
future use) of flounces, furbelows and 
other fishing tackle into the old, unpros- 
pective days of waiting and resignment. 
But after afew weeks, when no lights had 
been seen in the Barker parlor on Sun- 
day nights, when Addie Harper still 
continued to come unaccompanied to 
church, and there were no other evi- 
dences of “steady company,” the fishing 
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season opened again in Brandville and 
many luring baits were then recast. 

It was during this renaissant period 
when the doctor’s every look and act 
were being threshed for straws to indi- 
sate the direction of the wind, that 
Jennie Wilson, sitting on the front 
porch in a kimona one Sunday afternoon 
saw a gentle zephr blowing breezily her 
way—in other words, she saw the doctor 
coming leisurely up the road. There 
was no other house beyond and of course 
he could only be coming there! One 
would have thought it were a cyclone 
coming from the way she rushed into 
the house and shrieked to her sister 
Maggie, the obedient drudge of the family. 

“Bring a lamp—a lamp quick,” she 
screamed, as she kicked off slippers and 
frantically pulled garments from shelves 
and bureau drawers, glancing out the 
window all the while to make sure her 
eyes had not deceived her. Now the 
uninitiated might not have known why 
a lighted lamp was wanted in the middle 


of a sunny afternoon, but Maggie’s 
degrees had taken her through both 


fire and water and when she had brought 
the lamp she obligingly adjusted the 
bang curler over it. All this commotion 
of running to and fro wakened Flora 
who had gone to sleep over a Sunday 
school book on the back piazza and with 
a drowsy, indolent air she came in yawn- 
ing as she asked the cause of the excite- 
ment. But before it could be explained 
it had become infectious. Her sister’s 
rapid evolutions, a look out the window 
and Flora’s languid movements, in the 
twinkling of an eye, were changed to 
strenuous activity. More garments were 
flying through the air and another bang 
curler was hastily thrust in the lamp. 

“Well, goodness me, whatever do you 
think you’re going to do?” snapped 
Jennie, dropping the hairpins she was 
holding in her mouth. 

“Humph,” snorted Flora from the 
wash basin “‘why should he be coming to 
see you any more than me?” 

“Why, because I’m the oldest and have 
known him the longest and—’” 

“Have got red hair” suggested Flora. 

Jennie’s face was now more fiery than 
her hair and her heart was hot within 
her, but not so hot as the bang curler 
around which she was mechanically 
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rolling a long side-lock all unmindful 
in her wrath that little curls of smoke 
were floating around her head and strands 
of crisp, singed hair falling at her feet. 

“My!” sniffed Flora, whose scent was 
keen, “‘you must be having spontaneous 
combustion over there.” 

A glance in the mirror revealed a 
condition almost justifying Jennie’s 
desire to “throw things” and the bang 
curler went whizzing through the air. 

“Hateful, hateful,” she screamed “if 
it hadn’t been for you—” and she was 
about to punctuate the pause with a 
sound slap on Flora’s jaws when Maggie, 
in her timid, hesitating way thrust her 
head in the door and announced: “Dr. 
Norman has—” 

“Oh, tell him I’ll be down in a few 
minutes, dear” cooed the suddenly trans- 
formed voice of Jennie. But Maggie, 
in apologetic tones, began again: ‘Dr. 
Norman has-has—”’ 

“Well, has what, fits?” 
an impatient underbreath. 

“Has gone on up the road,” continued 
Maggie in doleful accents which betrayed 


said Flora in 


none of the exultation in her heart. 
About this time the Ladies’ Aid 
Society discovered that before the 


rainy season set in there must be a new 
roof on the church, and of course this 
meant an ice-cream supper. And that 
meant committees canvassing the town, 
the making of cakes and organdy aprons, 
and the gathering together of dishes 
and spoons. It meant begging and work 
and the weather was warm and the 
people of Brandville not rich, but the 
first serious difficulty, an unprecedented 
one, arose from the fact that though 
but four were needed on the soliciting 
committee every unmarried female in 
the society wanted to serve! And where, 
heretofore, it had been well nigh impos- 
sible to induce young ladies to assume 
the really onerous duties of table-wait- 
ing, now there were enough volunteer 
waitresses to start an employment bur- 
eau. 

Of course the doctor gave liberally 
when the soliciting committee waited 
upon him—hot coffee, ice cream and sad 
cakes, such as young ladies usually bake 
are the dentist’s allies. But when it 


came to going to the supper, to running 
the gauntlet of those luring damsels- 
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made dainties and the languishing looks 
of the makers the doctor passed by on 
the other side. And what though the 
supper was a success, though the church 
was re-roofed, and the Ladies’ Aid thank- 
ed, through the columns of the newspaper, 
the Brandville church supper was a 
sore subject for some time and the hard- 
working young women waiters felt they 
had a grudge against somebody. 

To the Sunday school picnic fund 
the Ever Liberal One contributed, but 
a press of business was an excellent 
reason to excuse his inability to attend. 
No amount of pleading or flattery ever 
induced him to lift up his voice and join 
the church choir, and he wrote with 
beautiful flourishes, little notes of regret 
(long cherished by the recipients) de- 
clining all socials, taffy pullings and 
croquet parties. 

“What manner of man was he?” 
they puzzled, “what could be the matter 
with him?” 

The continued mental concentration 
brought to bear on this question was 
not without results. Miss Sallie Mills, 
who from long practice was an adept 
in maiden meditation, had one day a 
revelation, and it was just as if a voice 
had said the words: ‘‘Why, he is a mar- 
ried man, of course he is.” And so 
vivid was the illumination that, waiting 
neither for reflection or sonbonnet she 
immediately arose and went straight- 
way to enlighten her more benighted 
neighbors. When she, with the excuse 
of returning a pattern, ran across lots 
to Mrs. Porter’s, so exciting was the 
theme and so animated the conversa- 
tion that Miss Sallie failed to state 
she had received her information from 
the occult—no reference was made even 
to that much maligned “little bird,” 
and when Fanny Joe Porter found she 
had lost her yeast recipe and must make 
a sudden trip to the Wilson’s she announ- 
ced to them the doctor’s marriage with 
as much assurance as if she had witnessed 
the ceremony. And an hour or so later 
when Addie Harper received the news 
from Flora Wilson who had to run down 
street for some thread, that young lady 
got it along with “confirmations strong 
as holy writ,” namely, “If you don’t 
believe ask Mrs. Porter or Miss Sallie 
or oh, anybody!” And though no words 























were said to that effect, the whole im- 
plication of tone, manner and looks, 
was, “Poor Addie, you are the injured 
one because he did walk with you several 
times and everybody knows how often 
he came here.” 

When detailing the news and the 
manner of its arrival to her sister, Addie 
did not fail to elaborate on the galling 
insinuations made by Flora, and to her 
vivid picture Mrs. Barker’s imagina- 
tive faculty added some realistic touches 
which made Addie the central figure 
in a very humiliating scene. 

“The good for nothing rascally vil- 
lain,” she exclaimed and, allowing her 
imagination to wax with her wrath she 
soon fancied she had a serious grievance 
against this “Base Deceiver,” 

“T’ll just go down tomorrow,” said 
she—it was too late to go that day— 
“and give him a piece of my mind” 
—which impulsive resolution might have 
vanished before morning had not aunt 
Betty Ryan dropped in for a few minutes’ 
gossip and in the course of conversation 
remarked that “They do say that the 
tooth dentist has been carrying on 
plumb scandalous, trying to court all 
the gals in town and he with a livin’ 
wife.” But for once Mrs. Barker seemed 
more interested in the weather. 

It was pretty sultry in the doctor’s 
office next morning when Mrs. Barker 
with lightnings in each eye and thunder 
inther face, descended like a Sierra 
Madre cloudburst on the Innocent and 
Unsuspecting one, and rained torrents 
of vituperations on his uncomprehending 
head. At first he was too amazed to 
reply, and she, of course, construeing 
his silence to an overwhelming sense 
of guilt proceeded from denunciations 
to moralizing, but winding up with the 
purely feminine touch, “Why did you 
not tell us you were married?” He 
was too much amused to contradict 
the allegation and only said: “I did 
not think it necessary to announce the 
fact. And besides’ continued he, a 
mischievous twinkle coming into his 
eye, “I don’t think my wife would object 
to any attentions I have paid to the 
young ladies of Brandville.” 

The fact was, that though the doctor 
was not then married, he hoped to be, 
and his frquent trips to Los Angeles 
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on Sunday were not for business reasons 
only: but having no intimates and keep- 
ing his own counsel well and wisely the 
purport of his visits to the city had not 
become known. And so a few months 
later when he was starting again, this 
time to be quietly married to a girl he 
had known but a short time, and met 
in a most unconventional way, he did 
not deem it necessary to say more than 
that he would bring his wife back with 
him. 

He was known by this time as a skill- 
ful, competent dentist, and a dignified 
silent man and his social relations did 
not affect his practice one way or another. 
And the doctor had prospered there. 
A little four-room bungalow, all furnished 
and ready, was waiting for the expected 
wife; and of course the calling contingent 
were as anxious to see the interior of 
the cozy nest as they were to view the 
bird who was to inhabit it. So it came 
to pass that “Mrs. Dr. Norman” had 
quite an array of callers the first week 
she went to housekeeping. 

The doctor had told her it was a gos- 
sipy place and it would be wiser to say 
nothing of their recent marriage, but 
to let it be taken for granted that they 
had been married in the east and he had 
been waiting to establish a_ practice 
and build a home before bringing her to 
California. He thought thus to avoid 
embarrassing questions as to how and 
when they had met. But what guileless, 
happy girl, wearing her dainty trousseau 
and blushes and an expectant look in 
her eyes at every gate click, can hide 
her bridishness from the eyes of a half- 
dozen sophisticated widows, a score of 
observant married women, with percep- 
tive powers sharpened by memories 
of days that are no more, and girls with 
sufficient imagination to make up for 
lack of experience? So they soon dis- 
covered that the “poor young thing 
was a dupe’”’—that she had been betray- 
ed and she must be told. There was 
a holding up of hands in holy horror, a 
shaking of heads, and a seeming reluct- 
ance on the part of each to be the bearer 
of such woeful tidings. Of course the 
“villain”? must be publicly denounced 
and run out of town, but this more ex- 
citing and strenuous diversion they 
generously decided should belong to 
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the men; their duty was to inform the 
unfortunate woman of her false position. 
And duty must be done. That the 
proprieties should not be violated two 
or three of the older married women, 
with great gravity and ridiculously fun- 
ereal countenances, went to break the 
news as gently as possible. They had 
been there some little time when one 
of the women remarked quite casually, 
“Mrs. Norman, your husband’s first 
wife must a died sudden.” 

“Why, he was never married before, 
gasped the astonished bride. 

“Well, he told Miss Barker nigh on 
to six months ago that he had a wife 
back east som’ers. Mrs. Barker she'll 
tell you so herself.”’ 

Then they went on to relate how it 
was generally known on Brandville that 
the doctor had been married for years 
and that they all believed at first she 
was his real wife who had just come from 
the east, till they had discovered (they 
did not state how ) that she was a bride. 
The narrators were somewhat surprised 
that she was so easily convinced. They 
were prepared to refute all contradic- 
tions to their statements and they rather 
anticipated an argument. 

“Maybe you suspicioned it all along?’ 
questioned one. 

"No, I had no such suspicion’ very 
quietly replied Mrs. Norman as she 
rose with a look in her face that forbade 
any expression of sympathy which might 
have been forthcoming, ‘‘and”’ she con- 
tinued “I would like to be alone now.” 

Her intense love for him clouded her 
intuition snd she was too stunned to 
reason. She could only remember that 
she knew positively nothing of his past 
except what he had told her, and that he 
had warned her not to disclose the date 
of their marriage. This, then, was the 
reason, and of course it was all so. 
Her first impulse was to go back home 
east—and she did not wait for a second 
one but hastily packing a few things 
in a suit case, called a passing boy to 
send a carraige which conveyed her and 
her baggae to the station unobserved. 
But the train was several hours late 


” 


and she settled herself down contentedly 
to wait. 

At five o’clock the doctor returned 
No wife—no supper—no—yes, 


home. 
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there was a note—it called him “villain” 
—he laughed—‘deceiver’—he roared. 
What kind of a joke was Evelyn playing 
anyway? But was it a joke? He read 
down through the exclamatory denuncia- 
tions—‘They have told me of your 
other wife.” “TI left on the 4:20 train.” 
He did not laugh any more. He sat 
as though paralyzed awhile, and then 
that spring—the one on the lid of Pan- 
dora’s box, which lets hope just peep 
out but never entirely get away—that 
spring was touched somehow, hope stirred 
faintly and then the doctor stirred quite 
perceptibly—he was flying hatless and 
coatless towards the nearest telephone. 
Though his inquiries were too incoherent 
to chronicle, the station agent finally 
understood enough to answer: 

“No, the 4:20 has not come in yet.” 

“Tt will be an hour or so yet, there’s 
a washout below here.”’ 

“The waiting room is 
I’ll see if she is in there.” 

The doctor had not lived a year and 
a half in Brandville for nothing; he knew 
the location of the well-springs of gossip 
there and had a pretty definite idea 
of the channels in which the outgoing 
streams flowed, so four women in the 
town were sought that day with a haste 
and eagerness which would have delighted 
them extremely a year or so back. A 
boy was sent with urgent summons to 
Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Porter and Miss 
Sallie to come to Mrs. Barker’s at once 
and as the dentist was seen hurrying 
in that direction they imagined the new 
baby was having spasms like Jimmie 
had and they lost no time in getting 
there. All arrived about the same time 
and the doctor did not leave them long 
to wonder what would be the form of 
entertainment. With the air of a lawyer 
cross-examining a witness he asked Mrs. 
Barker if she would tell him, in the 
presence of the other ladies, in just what 
words he had made her acquainted with 
the fact that he was a married man. 
Mrs. Barker couldn’t remember the words 
exactly, but she was positive that he 
had made the statement. The doctor 
then repeated the conversation verbatim 
and Mrs. Barker had to confess it was 
correct. 

“Now,” he said “who was it told you 
this regarding me?”’ 


full of people 























“Why everybody, Jennie Wilson and 
Mrs. —” 

“Wait,” broke in the doctor. “I 
only want to know one at a time. Mrs. 
Wilson is here,” and turning to her 
“will you be so kind as to inform me 
where your daughter learned the fact?” 

“Why, Fanny Joe Porter told us all 
about it.” 

Then with a bow to Mrs. Porter he 
said: ““Would you be so good as to state 
from what source your information 
came?” 

But before Mrs. Porter could reply 
Miss Sallie burst into sobs and exclaimed 
“I didn’t say it was so, I only said I 
believed it, and then—then when I 
heard you owned it—” 

“T did not own it,” calmly replied the 
doctor ‘‘and I can prove beyond a doubt 
that I am legally married to the woman 
who is at the station waiting to take the 
train east because your malicious and 
unfounded gossip to her has made her 
believe me a bigamist.’”’ No one made 
reply, and the doctor continued “What 
I ought to do would be to bring a libel 
suit against each of you, but if you can 
get to the station before the train comes 
in and will tell Mrs. Norman that this 
report is entirely without foundation, 
I will let the matter drop.” And with 
this he strode out of the house, not had 
he gone far before the sound of hurrying 
footsteps behind him told him that the 
women had not debated long over a 
course of action. 

But great was their dismay and ter- 
rible their consternation when on ar- 
riving at the station they failed to find 
any trace of Mrs. Norman. 

The day was warm, the station stuffy 
and waiting for the train became in- 
tolerable. Mrs. Norman slipped her 
suit case under a seat, walked down the 
railroad away from town, scrambled 
through an arroyo and coming to a 


considerable hill crowned with a clump 
of live oaks, climbed the rise and sat 
down; securely screened from view but 
having an outlook over town and sta- 
tion and an expanse of country vast 
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and varied that stretched away, distinct 
in outline, marvelous in beauty, from 
the base of the Sierras to the glittering 


Pacific thirty miles in the distance. 
It was this open, this “broad daylight” 
country that she had learned to love. 
To her spirit it was as a buoyant ocean 
giving exhiliration, delight, freedom. 
Could she leave it all now? Why had 
not things been all right? If there were 
only some way to make them so. A 
sudden idea came to her—maybe he 
was divorced—and she had always been 
so bitter against divorce—that was why 
he hadn’t told her. 

She was running now, down the hill 
through the arroyo, past the station where 
the train had already pulled in. The 
women had just left and returned to 
the doctor. They were telling him of 
their search and failure. He was stand- 
ing on his front porch, erect and exultant, 
for he saw a flying figure coming up the 
road and, although the women’s backs 
were turned, humiliation and apprehen- 
sion gave them an abject appearance 
which the Flying Figure noted, but she 
paid no attention to them. They did 
not matter. Nothing mattered—only 
to know. And scarcely yet in speaking 
distance, she cried, ‘‘You got a divorce 
from your wife, say you did!” 

He came out to meet her, smiling. 
It was all right—she felt it was all right. 


“No, I have not gotten a divorce 
from my wife,” he said calmly “but 


I will have to if she runs off from me like 
this again.” 

She looked at the women, then at 
him. Why had she ever doubted him! 

“These ladies,” said he “would like 
to apologize and make some explana- 
tions.”’ 

“Tt is not necessary,” she replied 
“it is I who have to beg your pardon.” 

And only in the changeful eyes of 
a woman shines that polarity of light 
with which, in the same instant, she 
turned on the women a glance of frigid 
disdain and dismissal and on her hus- 
band a look of love and trust. And the 
bungalow door closed behind them. 
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HAT, indeed, is true 
civilization? 2” By its 
fruit you shall know it. It is not 
dominion, wealth, material luxury 
——nay, not even a great literature 
and education widespread, good 
though these things be. Civili- 
zation is not a veneer; it must 
penetrate to the very heart and 
core of societies of men. Je Its 
true signs are the frank recogni- 
tion of human brotherhood, irres- 
pective of race or color, or nation 
or religion ; the narrowing of the 
domain of mere force as a govern- 
ing factor in the world; the love 
of ordered freedom; abhorence 
of what is mean and cruel and 
vile; ceasless devotion to the 
claims of JUSTICE 2 Civiliza- 
tion in that, its true, its highest 
sense, must make for PEACE. 
—Lord Russell of Killowen 
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JT he Good Angel 


By Margaret Hobson 








HEN Roland reached the door 
of his club he paused a moment 
to decide whether he should stop 
there for lunch or go home. 

He had given up his bachelor quarters 
down town and had taken a house to 
get away from people when he did not 
want them. Today was eminently one 
of the times when he was in no mood 
for anybody. 

He went in however and made his 
way to a small table in the corner. It 
was partially screened by curtains which 
shut him from the view of any who 
might seek to join him. 

He had seen Allan entering and had 
escaped him. He liked Allan better 
perhaps than anyone he knew, but he 
did not want him today although Allan 
had just returned after a month’s ab- 
sence. 

Roland sat down, gave an indifferent 
order and was left alone. As he drew 
some papers from his pocket, a check 
fell upon the table. He opened it and 
gazed at it bitterly. 

It was not the money he cared for, 
he had enough. It was that the check 
represented his quarterly royalties and 
it told that the sale of his new book was 
slow, damnably slow. To be sure the 
works of his earlier years had a fair 
sale, but his days of production were 
over. 

For several years he had not written 
a line that would have been considered 
except for his past reputation. It was 
because he himself had ceased to live. 

This last book had been a lot of rot 
about New Thought which he knew 
nothing about. A lot of rubbish about 
people living happily forever afterwards. 
Why, nobody did that sort of thing. 
There was Allan, the best fellow in the 
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world, he was divorced. Roland him- 
self had everything that money and fame 
could purchase and what did it amount 
to! He had tried to write a philosophy 
when he was not in tune with it and the 
public had sense enough to see through 
it, that was all! 

Just outside the curtains which con- 
cealed him Roland could hear the sound 
of Allan’s voice. Peering through a 
rift in the drapery he saw that Bolton 
was with him and they were pouring 
over some papers. They were talking 
in a low tone but Roland heard now and 
then the words “Stocks” and “Margins’’. 
He hoped Allan wasn’t going into specu- 
lation. He was too good a_ fellow 
to lose what he had. 

As he sat there near enough to touch 
the two men outside, his mind ran back 
to the old days when he roomed with 
Allan in the dingy little boarding house, 
when his board and laundry bills were 
never paid unless he borrowed the 
money from Allan, when he wore Allan’s 
clothes after the tailor had refused him 
further indulgence. 

Those were good days even when he 
had come home with his MSS all dog- 
eared from wear after being turned down 
by another publisher. He had been 
happy because he had got home first 
he would don Allan’s evening clothes 
(Allan was not so stout then) and take 
the rejected MSS and read it to ber. 

Oh those evenings! How lovely she 
was. She sometimes wore a gown of 
pink gauze that fell about her like a 
rose-colored dream. Her big dark eyes 
grew bigger as he read, and sometimes 
she would pay it the untold homage 
of two big tears. 

It was happiness only because it was 
shared by her when the Doctor had be- 
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come interested in his work. What a 
glory it had been to them both when he 
had his first public reading in the Doc- 
tor’s palatial home. The receipts were 
fifteen dollars, a veritable fortune. 

She had been his success. Then the 
Doctor had furnished the money to 
bring out his first book. After that he 
spread his wings and left everything 
behind. 

The middle west was too small for 
him. He had gone east and every gate 
in life was held open for him by a smiling 
world. flattery, adulation 
came unmasked. He was toasted, wined 
and dined, the man of the hour. 

There was so much to claim his atten- 
tion that the letters became fewer and 
shorter. The end came for she was 
very proud. 

Of course, he didn’t care, his vanity 
was a little wounded. 

But a fresh bottle of champagne and 
a spin in his motor car with the pretty 
little divorcee and it was all. over. 

He had made a phenominal success, 
the greatest ever made in his peculiar 
vein, but the end had come. His star 
had set. He was down and out. 

The sound of Allan’s voice brought 
him back. Allan was always restful 
and he bent his ear to listen. Just 
now he was saying: 

“Did it ever occur to you that a man’s 
responsibility does not end with meeting 
an opportunity, but that he must go 
out and look for it?” 


II 


Through the rift in the curtain Ro- 
land saw Allan put down his glass of 
claret and push it from him. This meant 
that something was forthcoming. 

“Well?” said Bolton settling himself 
to hear a story. 

“You’ve never been to the coast? 
You know what travelling is about here, 
every fellow is rather to himself. But 
when we’re out for a four days ride 
with the same people, we become one 
big family after we leave Chicago. 

‘“‘We took it easy and didn’t especially 
seek each other but lazily played cards 
or swaped lies with the man or woman 
next us on the observation car.” 

Bolton gave an encouraging smile 
and silence. 


Success, 
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“It was the second day that we found 
a voung boy among us. No one seemed 
to know where he got on, but an hour 
after his appearance he knew everybody 
from the engine cab to the rear observa- 
tion. 

“T don’t know how to go about des- 
cribing that boy. He was a young fel- 
low of about eighteen I should say, with 
one of the finest faces I ever saw. It 
was strong and masculine but boyish and 
beautiful. At my first glance I was 
struck by his wonderful resemblance to 
someone I know and to save my life 
I can’t think now who it is. 

“The boy’s whole personality was the 
most attractive I have ever known. 
He radiated everything that was happy 


and cheerful. He said the cleverest 
things in the most facinating way. 
He went right to everybody’s heart. 


There wasn’t a man or woman among 
us that wouldn’t have adopted him if 
we could. I believe every man on the 
train asked him to lunch with him every 
day. 

“I’m waiting for the opportunity,” 
said Bolton. 

“There were two of them and the boy 
went out and found them. He left us 
for a short while and went and did the 
day coaches. He came back looking 
very serious. He quickly interviewed 
the conductor and then we saw the por- 
ter making down a berth in the drawing 
room. 

“A little later the boy and the porter 
came in assisting an old man. He was 
terribly ill, so white and emanciated he 
could hardly stand. The boy had found 
him quite faint in the day coach where he 
had been since we left Chicago. He 
had lived on a lunch of stale sandwiches. 

“They soon had him comfortably in 
bed and the boy was feeding him crushed 
ice and champagne. After a while he 
fell asleep and the boy came out. He 
wouldn’t let us commend him. He said 
it was only a debt that the man had once 
been kind te someone very dear to him. 
The old fellow was a doctor, Dr. Edward 
Hyde.” 

The man behind the curtain leaned 
forward eagerly and listened eagerly. 

“He had once lived somewhere here 
in the middle west and was wealthy and 
influential. His home had been the 





























center of all the art and letters of the 
section. He had been a first nighter at 
the theaters and all that sort of thing, 
but I never saw a man more thoroughly 
down and out, physically and financially. 

“Where was he going?” 

“He was on his way to California where 
he was to spend the winter with a man 
who had once been his coachman. 
The man had a small ranch and was 
extending his humble hospitality to 
his former master in his hour of adver- 
sity. 

“The boy had somehow taken to me 
from the first and he was sitting by me 
when he told the Doctor’s story. 

“What do you think, Mr. Allan,” 
he said. “The doctor said just what 
you did, that I am so much like someone 
he knows. Only you mustn’t speak to 
him about it for he said it made him 
very sad to think of the person I am like.’” 

The man at the table behind the cur- 
tain set his lips together and his hard 
eyes looked steadfastly at the speaker. 

“Then the kid called us all together 
and asked if we could suggest some deli- 
cate way of assisting the doctor finan- 


cially. We promised to think it out 
but we never did. 

“Well, what came of it?” 

“Be patient. When the doctor was 


all settled with plenty of books and maga- 
zines, the boy went out again. After 
a while he came back to me in great 
enthusiasm. 

“() Mr. Allan,’ he said. ‘I’ve found 
the loveliest woman in the tourist car. 
She’s the kind you would call ‘Dear 
lady,’ and whose hand you would kiss 
if she’d let you. I never saw anyone so 
lovely, and what do you think?’ 

“T couldn’t guess! 

“She said just what you and the 
doctor said, that I looked so ‘much like 
someone she knew. I asked her who 
it was and she said an old friend. And 
don’t you know, there were tears in her 
eves.” 

“His enthusiastic face made you in- 
terested whether you would or not. 
He went on. 

““And she had such a fitting name, 
Ellen Adair! It reminds us of Tenny- 
son’s poem. It must be her Edward 
Gray that I am like. If it is he will 
come back to her!’” 
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The man behind the curtains clutched 
nervously and strained his ears to hear 
what would come. 

“Nothing would do him but that I 
should go back into the tourist car and 
meet his new protege. Instead of the 
vision of loveliness and style you would 
picture as charming to a boy of that age, 
I was taken to the dowdiest looking old 
maid you ever saw!” 

“A good one on you!” 

“Not at all! That is what she ap- 
peared at a glance. But she was indeed 
as he had said, a lovely lady! She was 
the lady and the gentlewoman to the 
core. She wore a threadbare suit of 
the style of several seasons back, but 


it was well tailored and her hat was 
bent to a becoming angle. Her voice 
was sweet and musical, her bearing 


patrician, her English the choicest, and 
her manner had all the repose of the 
Vere de Vere. 

“The boy had already devised a plan 
for transplanting her to the Pullman. 
She had told him of nursing her aged 
father until his death so he plead with 
her to come and nurse the doctor, read 
to him and that sort of thing.” 

“Clever kid.” 

“Clever doesn’t express it! We hadn’t 
thought out that plan for financing the 
doctor when the kid appealed to us 
again. 

‘“Tt seems almost impossible to help 
a lady,’ he said, ‘But she is very poor. 
She is going to Los Angeles to look for 


employment, and she will visit for a 
short while.’ 

“This was a greater problem so we 
gave it up. But the boy didn’t. He 


ran out at a station and sent a telegram. 
He had wired some people in Los Angeles 
to get long distance connection with 
Ogden by the time we got there as we 
would stop twenty minutes.” 

“Did he get it?” 

“Sure he did, and he accomplished a 
lot of talking. He was in great glee. 

‘““Oh, its all settled,” he exclaimed. 
‘Everything has worked out wonderfully. 
I have arranged everything beautifully 
for them both.’ 

“We were all eager to know how he 
had worked out a problem which had 
baffled us. This is what he told us. 
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“You see I called up the lawyer and 
the president of one of the banks in 
Los Angeles. We do business with 
both. I told them to arrange with a 
big Sanatarium near there to offer the 
doctor a place to consult with the doctors 
there for his expenses and a small salary.’ 

“We suggested that they might not 
do it as they did not know the doctor. 

‘“Bless you, its only a bluff.’ he said. 
“We are to pay the expenses, the salary 
too, but we will have to put it that way 
to the doctor because he would not ac- 
cept money.’” 

“And the Lovely Lady?” asked Bol- 
ton, and the man behind the curtain 
eagerly awaited the reply. 

“He had fixed her too. The lawyer 
and the banker were to have a position 
offered her in a fashionable boarding 
school with little work and big pay. 
The work being a bluff and the salary 
being paid by the boy’s financiers. 

““Won’t it be fine for her?’ he said. 
‘Won’t she be lovely when she has some 
new handsome gowns with long trains 
and just lots of lace! Just think how 
beautiful she would be if she could spend 
a month at Long Beach, drink lots of 
milk, lie on the sand and dream, and get 
a letter every day from someone who 
loves her!” 

“We asked him who was to put up 
the money for all this munificence. 

““Oh, my father,’ he said lightly. 

“T asked him how he knew his father 
would back him in such extensive bene- 
volence. 

“How do I know?’ he exclaimed, and 
his face had the look that St. Aloysius 
might have had if asked if the Blessed 
Virgin would stand by him.” 

“And did the plans carry?” 

“Sure they did. The next day the 
doctor and the Lovely Lady each received 
a telegram telling them of the positions 
that awaited them on their arrival. 
Of course they were fairly overcome and 
never once suspected the boy.” 

“And it really panned out?” 

“You have my word. The last day 
of the journey the porter gave me a note 
from the boy. He had left the train 
the night before no one knows where, 
not even the conductor for the kid’s 
ticket read to Los Angeles.” 

“What did the note say?” 


“He enclosed some money and asked 
me to pay for the carriages and see that 
his two proteges got to their destinations 
safely. And he said the strangest thing 
at the end of his note.” 

“What was it?” 

“He said that we were very old friends, 
that we had met before and that we would 
meet again.” 

“And you had never seen him before! 
What was his name.?” 

Allan looked up quickly. 

“His name? As I live, I don’t be- 
lieve he ever told us! We kidded him 
with the name of Sir Galahad and that 
was the way he signed the note.” 

“IT get your point,” said Bolton. 
“Your friend Roland brought out some- 
thing like that in one of his earlier 
books.” 

Allan dropped his fork and threw up 
his hands in a gesture of revelation. 

“T’ve got it!’ 

“What the boy’s name?” 

“No. I just now realize who it is 
that boy was like. It was Roland!” 

Bolton smiled ironically. 

“I thought you said the boy’s face 
was pure and beautiful!” 

“So I did. He was just what Roland 
was at hisage. Roland is all right except 
for his one besetting sin.” 

“Oh, come Allan, I like your loyalty, 
but you must admit that Roland is 
a selfish, self-centered dog. Fancy him 
looking up sick doctors and has-been 
women!” 

“Roland is all right!’ repeated Allan, 
and as he rose from the table he wondered 
why Providence had not thrown the 
boy in Roland’s path instead of his. 
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When Roland left the club he dismissed 
his motor car and walked rapidly away. 
He hurried from the more frequented 
streets and went in the direction of his 
home. 

Could Allan have seen him and was 
firing all this at him? No, he knew 
Allan better than that. He was candid 
and straight forward and he would not 
have paraded all this to a third party 
if he had known. 

After all, what was it to him? He 
had never asked Dr. Hyde to help him. 
The reading at his house had cost the 
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doctor nothing, but was another way of 
entertaining his friends. As for the 
money he had furnished to bring out 
the book, it had been paid back long ago! 

As for Ellen Adair, it was preposterous! 
The engagement had been broken at 
her request. Was it his fault that her 
father had lived up to his income and 
had died leaving her penniless? Was 
it his fault that she had not married 
anyone else? Several other men had 
wanted to marry her! 

This had been the sauce for his lunch- 
eon! 

His work was all he had. He had 
long outlived the pleasures that his 
money and position could buy, and now 
his power to think and dream was gone. 
It should not be so! He would die 
fighting. 

He hurried up the steps of his house. 
He seldom had to ring or use his key. 
The door was thrown open. 

“Thank you, Webster. Has anyone 
been here?” 

“No one, sir, but the little girl from 
next door.” 

“That’s all right!’ said Roland hand- 
ing his coat to the man. “She is to 
come whenever she likes. She is such 
a good child, never meddles with anything, 
No one else?” 

“No sir. I heard the little girl talk- 
ing with someone in the den and | thought 
someone must be there, but when I 
looked in she was alone.” 

“Talking to herself, I guess. Well, 
remember, I’m out to everybody but 
the child.” 

The den was a charming place. It 
had been his Mecca, his refuge from the 
world, and there too, he had enjoyed 
the people he liked best. The room 
was filled with trophies from a hundred 
lands. It had been a place where the 
Lotus Eaters might have dreamed away 
a dreamy afternoon. 

But today the spirit of the den was 
gone. The big leather chair did not 
give repose, nor the cigar a solace. He 
rose and paced the floor. 

He heard the light little footsteps 
without, then the gentle tap. When he 
had bidden her, she opened the door and 
looked timidly in. 

“Come in girlie, I was just needing 
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you!” 

Just now Roland felt as did Madame 
de Montespan, that the presence of an 
innocent child would ward away ill. 
But she stood still and looked wistfully 
around the room. 

“Where is he?” she asked. 

“Where is who, sweet?” 

“The big boy. He was here when I 
went away!” 

“What big boy dear. 
your friends?” 

“No, it was your boy, your son?” 

“My son! Why you blessed child. 
I haven’t—” 

She came close and he took her up 
in his arms. She was a fairy-like creat- 
ure, tiny even for her five years. Her 
face had a pure sweet, babyish beauty 
that was fairly divine. 

“Q) Mr. Roland, he hasn’t gone away 
has he?” She put her tiny hands on his 
face and looked into his eyes. He was 
just like you, and I love him so! I want 
him back.” 

Roland sat down in the big chair and 
drew her to him. 

‘“‘Where were you sweetheart? Were 
you curled up in this chair or were you 
lying on the couch there? You had a 
sweet dream!” 

She looked grieved beyond measure. 

“Tt wasn’t a dream. The big boy 

here! I didn’t know him at first 
and I asked him what he was doing here. 
He said this was his father’s room!” 

“What else did he say, dear?” 

“He said he was looking for the letters 
you had forgotten to mail, the letters 
to the Lovely Lady and the doctor. 
He said you were a good man but some- 
times you forgot!” 

“But I’m not a good man dearest. 
I'm a very bad one!” 

“No, you are dear and goed. He 
said you were always good and that you 
would never forget if you would send 
that big chest away.” 

She pointed to the beautiful carved 
liqour case that had once belonged to 
a Turkish Sultan. 

“Was that all?” 

“No, Mr. Roland. He went to your 
desk and began to look in there. I 
told him you didn’t allow anyone to 
meddle with your desk, but he said you 
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loved him so you didn’t mind. And what 
do you think?” 

“What, cherie.’ 

“You know that drawer that is always 
locked? He put his hand on it and it 
came open! And then!’ 

She paused to get breath, her eyes 
open wide. 

“He pulled the drawer all the way out 
and back behind it was a tiny drawer 
that nobody could see!’ 

“What was in the drawer, dear 

“Just some papers and a ribbon and 
a picture. He didn’t find the letters 
you wrote, so he said perhaps you had 
them with you. But he said he knew 
you would mail them now!” 

Roland drew the child to him. She 
started up. 

“Where are the violets, Mr. Roland?” 

“What violets, sweet?” 

“T smell them don’t you? The room 
is full of them! It was like this when the 
big boy was here!’ 

Roland did not say that he could not 
feel the perfume, but he held the child 
closer. 

“Mr. Rowland, will you love me just 
the same and let me come to see you every 
day after that Lovely Lady and the 
doctor come here to live?” 

“T will always love you darling. 
But who said they were coming here?” 

“The big boy said so. He said they 
might not want to come at first, because 
they don’t know how good you are!” 

Roland put his face down on the shin- 
ing hair and did not speak. The child 
raised her face to his. 

“He said something I can’t tell you 
because it will make you sorry.” 

“Tell me everything, dearest. I want 
to know all he said.” 

“T asked him why he didn’t stay with 
you if he loved you so. He said he 
wanted to come to you a long time ago 
but you were busy and hadn’t time to 
let him. Aren’t you sorry you didn’t.’’ 

“Yes, dearest. I have wanted him 
and needed him all the time. Do you 
think he will come back?” 

“Oh, yes, he said he was coming. 
And you'll send Webster to call me, 
won’t you, when he comes.” 

“Yes, darling, I promise you 

“There’s Bettina coming for me. I 
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hear her talking to Webster. I must 
go!” 
She kissed him and slipped from his 
arms. Taking the box of bonbons which 
she knew were meant for her, she went 
obediently to the maid who had tapped 
at the door. 

Roland threw his arms across the table 
and dropped his head upon them in the 
supreme struggle of his last decisive 
battle. 

lV 

It was a month after the lunch at the 
club that Bolton sat in his office in close 
conference with his lawyer. His brows 
were contracted and he sat at his desk 
with a perplexed expression, abstractedly 
figuring on a piece of scratch paper. 

“Is that positively all that can be 
done?” 

“Positively,” said the lawyer. “I’ve 
gone over your list of properties no less 
than a dozen times. Everything is 
covered by mortgages which cannot be 
increased one cent.” 

“And what about Allan’s.” 

“His finances are hopeless. It is 
as he told you, all his money is in the 
firm of which his father is president. 
Now if Mr. Allan’s father would sign—” 

“Out of the question! The elder Mr. 
Allan is so down on speculation I be- 
lieve he would put his son out of the 
firm if he knew it.” 

“Too bad.” 

“It’s damnable! And what is worse 
for me, I got Allan into this. It seemed 
such a fine chance to make a big sum. 
I meant my capital to go in and his to 
be margin.” 

“Did he go into it willingly?” 

“Well, reluctantly. He told me how 
his father was on the subject and that 
he could only put in his ready money.” 

“And its all gone unless you can raise 
a hundred thousand more for margin.” 

“Then its all up now. It isn’t so bad 
for me as I’m a bachelor but Allan has 
a little daughter that he worships. 
He had meant to put what he made in 
trust for her.”’ 

“What about his brother?” 

“He is in the firm too. He would 
give all he has to Allan if he knew it, 
but he has a family and Allan doesn’t 
want him to risk all he has.” 
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“Tt wouldn’t be such a risk the market 
ean’t get much lower.” 

“Tt’s as low as hell for us now. I 
don’t care so much for myself but I 
hate to see a good fellow like Allan go 
under. You’d better go, Morgan. We’d 
better put our separate brains to work 
to study out what miracle can save us.”’ 

When left alone, Bolton paced the 
floor in a frenzy of excitement. At noon 
he went out to a cheap lunch counter, 
fearing to meet Allan. 

It was near two o’clock. He sat 
waiting for the telephone to announce 
another fall in stocks when the door was 


fairly burst open. There stood Allan, 
a delectable smile on his broad, genial 
face. 

“What’s the matter, old man! Cheer 
up, everything is all right.” 

“Tmpossible.”’ 

“T own its almost incredible. Here’s 


hundred thousand.” 
earth!” 


a check for a 
“Where on 


“You’d never guess! It’s from Ro- 
land!” 
“Roland! The closest, chinchiest—”’ 


*The best fellow in the world.” 

“How did it happen? I thought you 
said he was in the west!’ 

“So he is. But a week ago his man 
sent around to my house that wonderful 
liqour case, a beautiful, hand carved 
thing. He used to prize it more than 
anything he had.” 

“What possessed him.” 

“He wrote me saying he was on the 
water wagon for keeps, that he only 
gave it to me because he could trust 
me to be moderate. He sent me his 
address in Los Angeles where he is for 
a trip, ‘purely pleasure’ he said. I 
wrote to thank him for the case and 
instead of sending it I enclosed a letter 
I had written to Tom about our diffi- 
culty.” 

“And Roland made good?” 

“Good! He wired me to draw on 
him for a hundred thousand, and he 
wired the bank to pay it!’ 

“Who would have thought it of him?” 

“T always thought it. We're all right 
now, but you have my word, no more 
speculating for me!” 

“Here’s my hand on it. I confess 
I never did Roland justice but still I 
can’t think what possessed him.” 
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Allan hung up the receiver and smiled 
a lingering smile. Roland had returned 
and had phoned him to come to dinner 
at his house. He had made other plans 
but all went for nothing when Roland 
was in the balance. 

How strangely kind, how full of cor- 
diality and light-hearteded happiness 
Roland’s voice was! He had asked no 
one else, he just wanted Allan, he had 
something to tell him. 

He did not always feel called upon to 
dress when he dined alone with Roland, 
but tonight he donned his evening 
clothes with great care. His stout figure 
was at its best when Roland’s motor 
‘ar came for him. 

As he sped along he laughed under 
his breath as he recalled how Roland 
used to appropriate his evening suit and 
go out to see some girl. He had never 
told who she was but always came back 
jubilant in spirits. What a pity he had- 
n’t married her. But after all people 
didn’t live happily forever afterwards. 

The house was full of light as he drew 
up. The music he heard was strangely 
full of expression for the pianola in the 
den. 

At the first honk of the machine 
the door was thrown open and there 
stood Roland, his homely face full of 
a light and joy that made it almost 
beautiful. Heavens, how like that boy 
he was! 

“IT thought you’d never get here!’ 
and he almost broke the bones in Allan’s 
big hand. “Give your coat to Webster 
and come right up!” 

He gripped Allan’s arm and drew him 
up the steps. A faint hum of voices 
came from the den. 

“T thought you said you had no other 
guests.” 

“T haven’t,” said Roland, throwing 
open the door and standing back for 
his friend to enter. “No one here but 
the members of my own family!” 

Allan had stopped to get breath from 
his hasty ascent of the stairs, and now it 
was quite taken away. He could dimly 
see a man lying on the couch, and there 
standing before him—could it be pos- 
sible!” 

“The Lovely Lady!” he gasped. 
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It was as the boy had said, rest and 
happiness had filled out the sunken 
cheeks and had given them an exquisite 
pink. The clinging crepe gown showed 
the outlines of the slender, graceful 
figure, and she held her head with the 
graceful ease of a princess of the blood. 

“Yes,” said Roland coming to her 
side and placing his arm around her 
shoulder. “She is the beautiful trinity, 
the Lovely Lady, the old sweetheart 
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of mine, and my wife! 
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To this day Allan does not remember 
what he said or did. It was after he had 
seen the happy face of the doctor and 
heard how he was getting well with 
happiness and tender care, that the 
little girl from next door came in. 

She looked timidly from one to another. 
Finally she went to Roland and putting 
her hands in both of his she looked up 
into his face and said: 

“Was it the big boy that made them 
come back?” 

“Yes, darling, it was the big boy!” 


(ut West 


By Lucien M. Lewis 


There ’s something strange about this bere 
Bloomin’ western atmosphere, 

That makes a feller hop and sing 

Jist like the Birds do in the Spring. 

I can’t explain or tell you why 

My spirits allus is so high, 

Or why I gain a pound or two 

Most everyday the bull year through 
Health is ketchin’ here I guess, 

’Stid o’ germs of laziness; 

Hook-worms here don‘t never book 
Unless they tech your pocket book. 
And then, our skies are just as blue 
As violets all dipped in dew; 

While snow capped peaks from far away 
Keep noddin’ to you all the day. 

Talk about your Italy— 

This bere’s good enough for me: 

It’s good enough. I almost say— 
But this is heaven anyway. 

So when I die, write with the rest, 

“‘ He is not dead; he’s gone Out West.” 
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frun in Puddin’ Valley 


Delphina Enjoys a ‘‘Breakdown” and 
Forms an Opinion 
Ethel Bostick Ritchey 








HEN Delphina Dartmore of St. 
Louis arrived in Puddin’ Valley 
to visit at her uncle Howell’s 
ranch, there was considerable 

commotion in this rural settlement. 
It is true that Mr. Howell was an alien 
in his own community despite his twenty- 
five years residence there—even prolonged 
environment cannot brush aside the 
barriers of hereditary charateristics— 
but he was a beloved alien and a tried 
if not an intimate friend of all his neigh- 
bors, so that when his niece arrived, 
Puddin’ Valley determined to do herself 
proud in the matter of entertaining that 
to it—rara avis, a “city girl.” 

To Delphina, reared behind brown 
stone fronts and “finished” in a “young 
ladies’ seminary,” this first revelation 
of nature in the raw was quite the most 
interesting that her normally curious 
girl’s mind had yet encountered. Find- 
ing that certain life-long conventions 
and restraints could be successfully 
cast aside, she, after the manner of her 
kind, plunged into an abandon which 
made even the unconventional Puddin’ 
Valley catch its breath. 

Her first public appearance was made 
at a break down. The invitation was 
delivered in this wise: she was assisting 
her aunt in certain necessary culinary 
matters in the sunny “box” kitchen when 
a resounding “Hello!” rang out. Mr. 
Howell, who had turned the kitchen into 
a temporary harness-repair shop in order 
to enjoy his wife’s and niece’s company, 
dropped a broken bit and strode to the 
door. 

“Good Morning, Ben,” he called to 
the man on horseback at the gate, 
“get down and come in.” 

“Naw, Mr. Howell, I ain’t got time,” 
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was the reply, “I‘m ’round corraling 
the gals for a break-down over to Jack- 
son’s an’ I thought mebbe yer town 
gal’d like to see how we-uns has fun.” 

With a “wait a minute, Ben, and I'll 
speak to her,” Mr. Howell turned first 
to his wife. “What do you think of 
it, Faith?” he asked. “Of course, it 
would be a novelty to Dell, and anything 
at Jackson’s would be conducted proper- 
ae 

Delphina looked eager. “Do you 
wish to go, dear?” questioned her aunt. 

Miss Dartmore did, very much, so 
the invitation was accepted. 

“All right, I’ll be by fer ’er bout 
six this evening with a wagin-load of 
gals an’ Jackson’s ol’ woman’ll take good 
keer of her,” Ben announced and can- 
tered away. 

“T am glad now that I brought my 
pink liberty evening dress with me,” 
said Dell complacently. Her aunt 
broke into a merry laugh and started to 
speak, but catching Mr. Howell’s eye, 
gave her full attention to the pie in hand. 

Promptly at six, suntime, the wagon 
containing ten or eleven girls drew up 
before the door. Ben occupied the 
driver’s seat with another young man 
whom he had brought along he said 
to help him lasso “any gal that’d try 
to break out of the ring-up.” Schooled 
as she was beginning to be in the un- 
expected, Dell could not but be a little 
surprised when “Mr. Hoffman” only 
nodded his head without removing his 
hat at the introduction, and calmly 
sat and viewed her uncle lift her into 
the wagon without getting down or 
offering any assistance. Certainly some 
“western ways” were decidedly un- 
quixotic. 
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The girls eyed Miss Dartmore with 
unfeigned astonishment as she took her 
place among them, and were very quiet 
and restrained now although they had 
been laughing and talking hilariously 
when the wagon drove up. Her pink 
evening gown was completely hidden 
under a long, heavy black coat, but, 
noting the costumes of those about her, 
she was already wondering if she had 
not made a faux pas in Puddin’ Valley 
society in the matter of dress and cast 
a wrathful glance at her aunt and uncle 
as the wagon bore heraway. Determined 
to make the best of things, however, 
she allowed her usual good spirits to 
have play and, with great tack, succeeded 
in restoring a natural manner to the 
members of her party. 

It was quite dark when Jackson’s 
house was reached for they traveled 
slowly, but Miss Dartmore’s keen eye 
took in a stack of furniture against the 
outside wall of the house and she inno- 
cently inquired if Mr. Jackson had just 
moved. The girls again eyed her in 
astonishment, but Mr. Jackson, who had 
come forward te assist in “unloadin’ 
heard the question and 


the waggin’ ’ 
answered readily. 


“Oh, no; we've allus lived here. 
That truck’s took out to give us room 
to shake our feets.”” She had not before 
realized how large those western appen- 
dages were, she told Mrs. Howell next 
day. 

Mr. Jackson had lately built an 
addition to his house in the shape of 
one room; he had a big house, now, 
one of the girls had told Dell, and that 
was why they had come there to dance, 
consequently Dell was amazed to see 
only two rooms on the ground floor 
and a half story above. On their arrival. 
the girls were conducted through the 
front room, which was perfectly bare, 
into the other, which proved to be the 
kitchen and dining room combined, 
then up a rickety flight of steep stairs 
to an attic room where Mrs. Jackson, 
a lank, toilworn, old-young woman in 
a faded black wrapper, urged them to 
“hurry and primp” as the boys were 
coming. 

The toilet table at which they were 
to “primp” was a small, unvarnished, 
deal table covered with a towel and bear- 
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ing a horn comb minus half the teeth 
and a brush of decidedly past tense; 
above this was suspended an _ eight- 
inch square mirror that distorted one’s 
reflection into all manner of hob-goblin 
shapes. Dell’s dainty handbag with 
its silver toilet articles looked strangely 
out of place in such company. She 
tried to accept things naturally, however, 
although a feeling of dread possessed 
her every time she assayed to lay aside 
her coat and disclose her pink liberty 
evening dress. Finally, summoning her 
courage, she threw off the wrap and 
braced herself for the exclamations that 
followed. 

“T am sorry, girls,” she said rather 
plaintively, “Aunt Faith should have 
told me that evening dresses were not 
customary out here. I think I would 
better not go down.” 

But louder exclamations greeted this. 
“Not go down! Why, Miss Dartmore, 
it’s just be-yutiful.”” ‘Ain't it though!” 
“May I feel of it?” and when Mrs. 
Jackson called, Dell obediently marched 
down with the other girls. They passed 
again into the front room and ranged 
themselves on one side opposite the 
men who were grouped together on the 
other and who neither came forward 
nor across as they entered. Indeed, 
few spoke; they simply sat and stared 
at the girls. Dell was standing with 
her back to the door while the girls 
were arranging some chairs when she 
heard some one enter and several girls 
say eagerly, ‘““There he comes!” and by 
the little flutter among them she knew 
that “he” was coming toward them. 
He addressed the girls easily in a general 
way, then Mr. Jackson called her name 
and she turned. 

“Miss Dartmore, let me make you 
*quainted with Mr. Towner,” said their 
host, and she looked into the face of 
a sturdy, sunburned but undeniably 
handsome youth. He acknowledged the 
introduction with a grace scarcely in 
keeping with the sombrero he held in 
his hand, or his cowboy boots and spurs, 
addressed the other girls in an easy, 
general way, then walked with a firm 
tread, quite different from the dragging 
cowboy step, to the group of men. Mr. 
Jackson’s rough voice recalled Dell to 
herself. 











“He’s sort of a different chap to the 
rest of us, ain’t he miss? Well, he haint 
been out here long so haint had time to 
fall in with we-uns’ ways. These here 
gals is all dead crazy about him but he 
don’t fly at ‘em much. I’m sorter 
surprised at his coming here tonight 
but I calkilate you bring him. Yer see, 
I told him thar was goin’ to be a town 
gal here an’ he’d better come, and he 
said he ’bleeved he would. Mebbe 
you kin ketch him an’ cut these other 
gals out,” and laughing uproariously 
at what he conceived to be a _ joke, 
the genial host walked—or rather stamp- 
ed—away. 

Meanwhile, the young men continued 
to talk and laugh loudly in their corner 
of the room and the girls pursued their 
own conversation, though in a quieter 
tone, in the other. It seemed so strange 
to Delphina to see this peculiar separa- 
tion of the sexes at an entertainment 
presumably for the purpose of bringing 
them together, that she turned to the 
young lady nearest her and said: 

“Don’t the men and girls converse 
together at your dances?” 

“Why you see, we ain’t begun to dance 
yit,” replied the girl with some embarrass- 
ment, “by and by we’ll all dance to- 
gether.” 

All at once a squeaky fiddle began to 
“tune up,” and the men lounged across 
to the girls and selected their partners. 
This was the formula: 

“You got a pardner for this set?” 
“No, sir.” 

“Will you dance with me?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Dell gazed with wondering eyes at 
the costumes they wore—jeans, trousers 
stuffed in cowboy boots, rough negligee 
shirts, several without coats. Those 
in the “store clothes” with “boiled shirt 
and collar” and “shined” shoes looked 
but little better, in fact, scarcely so 
well, she decided. Then Towner came 
up and asked her for that set. He was 
dressed in a manner as those about him. 
But right then Dell decided that “leather 
and purnella” did not contribute so 
very much after all to a real man. 

The dance began. At first the couple 
walked through some figures derived 
from the old-fashioned contra dance. 
They were wholly unfamiliar to Miss 
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Dartmore, but her escort seemed versed 
in the intricacies and knew just which 
way to turn when the “caller” bellowed 
forth an undistinguishable lot of dog- 
gerel verses. Then the fiddler played 
faster and the dancing became less dig- 
nified. Faster and faster grew the music, 
louder and louder bellowed the caller, 
wilder and more furious the dancing 
until Dell’s escort conducted her to a 
corner where, undisturbed, they could 
watch the performance. 

“Makes one think of the tarantella, 
doesn’t it,” mused Mr. Towner, and Dell’s 
eyes opened wider and she surveyed 
him with new interest. 

Just then Mr. Jackson came over to 
where they were sitting. 

“What, tired already, Miss Dartmore?” 
he asked, “I’m afeered you an’ Towner 
ain’t much at dancin’.” 

“Miss Dartmore was feeling rather 
faint so we had to stop,” said Towner, 
fibbing glibly. 

“Whut, sick? now ef that ain’t too 
bad! Anything I[ can git fer ye?” 

“Nothing, thank you,” replied Miss 
Dartmore; ‘‘only”—as Towner whispered 
to her—’I should like some water.“ 

“Some water? I'll fetch it at once’”’ 
and Jackson turned to go, but the young- 
er man hastily interposed. 

“Never mind. Mr. Jackson, we will 
go. I know where the well is and [ 
think the fresh air will do Miss Dart- 
more good.” 

“Wal, p’raps twill; yous’d better step 
out the winder here, though, they’ll 
run over yoh ef you start acrost the 
floor.” 

The dancers had stopped to rest when 
some one, looking around, sang out, 
‘“‘Why where’s that town gal? and durned 
if Towner ain’t made hisself skace!’’ 

“T’ll see,” said the host; “they went 
fer some water but that was near "bouts 
a hour ago.” 

He found them sitting quite contented- 
ly on a pile of rocks by the well. The 
night had grown chilly and the girl had 


Towner’s coat thrown over her bare 
shoulders. 
“Wal, by grabs, ef you-uns ain’t 


settin’ out here in the cold! Tom, what 
on aitrh do you mean? You'll kill this 
gal; she ain’t got on mor’n half clothes 
no way. Ef you want to spark by 
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yerse’ves, yer better git in the kitchen 
behind the stove. I guess ye’ce got 
enough fresh air by now, ain’t ye, Miss 
Dartmore?” 

The couple laughed a little sheepishly 
and Dell said: ““I am feeling much 
better now, Mr. Jackson, and we will 
go in; it is just beginning to get chilly,” 
and she shivered slightly. 

They walked back into the crowd. 
The girls were again grouped on one side 
of the room and the men on the other. 
After placing a chair for her with the 
girls, Towner joined the opposite group 
but afterward came back. 

“Miss Dartmore,” he said, “They are 
all very anxious to see us waltz—will 
you give me a round or two?” 

Dell looked at him perplexedly and 
slightly hesitating. “Are we the only 
ones who will waltz?” she asked. 

“Yes, most of the others have never 
seen a waltz. You don’t object, do you?” 

“Oh, no; I suppose it will be all right.’’ 
And to the music of the squeaky fiddle 
they waltzed. He in cowboy attire; 
she in ball gown. It was a striking scene: 
the bare, rough room dimly lighted 
with sputtering oil lamps, the familiar 
strains of the “Blue Danube” waltz 
shrieking harshly at their murder, the 
eager, wondering faces above the garish 
dressing, and, in the center, this strangely 
assorted couple dancing in _ perfect 
rhythm. Not a sound was heard except 
that of the fiddle and the light fall of 
dancing feet. 

When the waltz ended, a deep sigh 
of delight arose from all, then the ever 
verbose Jackson found his tongue. 

“That was the most be-yutifulest sight 


I ever seen,” he declared emphatically. 

It was quite late, so the men gathered 
around the sleepy fiddler and paid 
their pro rata to his fee, then hastened 
to “hitch up”’ the wagon for the home- 
ward trip. Towner assisted the girls 
to clamber in, then mounted his little 
spotted broncho and drew abreast of 
the wagon-bed—on the same side oc- 
cupied by Miss Dartmore. 

“Think ye’ll go along with Ben and 
Jo, Towner, to help scatter these gals?” 
queried the host in stentorian tones. 

Towner thought he would. 

“QO, Lord, gals, there ain’t no mo’ 
showin’ than a June bug fer the rest 
uf ye, now!” chuckled Jackson and the 
other men gave an answering whoop. 

Towner viciously kicked the off horse 
with his spurred heel and the wagon 
gave a lunge then rolled away to peals 
of laughter from the men and subdued 
giggles from the girls. 

Miss Dartmore’s home was the first 
reached. ‘Towner assisted her to alight 
and escorted her to her door, then strange 
to say, his desire to see any more girls 
“seatter” departed, for he rode slowly 
off in a different direction from that taken 
by the wagon. 

“Well, girlie, what of the ‘breakdown’,” 
called Mrs. Howell sleepily as Dell 
passed her door. 

“T can’t say that it was the most 
be-yutifulest sight I ever seen’ ” answered 
Dell laughing, “but I never had a better 
time in my life; and if you and Uncle 
Edward will only adopt me, you will 
see how quickly a ‘town gal’ can be 
metamorphosed into a girl of the hills 
and plains.” 
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Patrick’s Day 


By Fannie Harley 


“QO, the Shamrock, 


The green immortal shamrock, 


Chosen leaf 


Of bard and chief, 
Old Erin’s native shamrock.” 
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ARCH seventeenth will be St. 
Patrick’s Day, Ireland’s national 
holiday and her single distinc- 
tive religious feast. It is 
the only day upon which the Irish race 
all over the world celebrate with a full 
heart its undying nationality, which 
is fittingly symbolized by the bright 
green of the shamrock or of the ribbon 
that every true son of Erin wears upon 
his breast. 

Not only in the Emerald Isle, but 
throughout the world, the Irish race will 
unite to honor the memory of its patron 
saint and the deeds of its hero that be- 
gan when its history was wrapped in 
a fog of mythology. 

The saint was born a Scot. His 
baptismal name was Succat, and his 
career, resembling in one particular 
that of Cervantes, was romantic, for 
at sixteen years of age he became a 
slave to a Chieftain of the sort sometimes 
mistakenly classed with the royal caste 
of kings. For six years the young cap- 
tive followed the humble occupation 
of a sheep-herder, but he had an enter- 
prising spirit and was ever on the watch 
for a chance to escape, and the oppor- 
tunity presenting itself, he fled to France 
in a ship. 

In that country he was protected 
by the noted Martin, Bishop of Tours, 
and prepared for preaching. On his 
return to Scotland, perhaps feeling that 
a prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country, he bethought himself 
of Ireland, where the Keltic fancy 
peopled the land with fairies and other 








unorthodox folk. Visions and _ voices, 
by day and by night, impelled the future 
saint to go back to the island where he 
had been a captive and a slave. First 
it was necessary that he should be es- 
pecially prepared for his mission, and again 
he went to the pleasant land of France 
where Bishop Amator of Auxerre, con- 
secrated him, bestowing on him the name 
of Patrick. Being provided with the 
new name and greatly stirred inwardly 
by his desire to convert the wild clans- 
men, he went to Ireland and entered 
on a mission which was to have the result 
of Christianizing the people and making 
his name forever dear to them. 


St. Patrick landed in Ireland in 
A. D. 432, at the mouth of the Boyne 
in Meath. Hearing that King Lear was 
going to celebrate his birthday at Tara 
he resolved to go thither and comfort 
the Druids in the midst of the princes 
and magnates of the land. Taking 
leave of the boatmen he asked them to 
wait a certain number of days, when, 
if they did not hear from him, they might 
conclude that he was dead and provide 
for their own safety. 

He and his disciples walked along the 
river as far as Slane, which is in sight 
of Tara, and there he lighted his fire in 
honor of the Resurrection on Easter 
Sunday. One of the religious ceremonies 
employed by the Druids, in order to 
enhance the solemnity of the occasion, 
was to order all the fires in the king- 
dom to be quenched on that day, and 
rekindled from their sacred fire, dedicated 
to their gods at Tara. Imagine then, 
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the surprise and anger of the king and 
his nobles at seeing Patrick’s fire blazing 
on the hill of Slane. 

“Who was the offender against the 
laws and gods?” they asked. An armed 
band was immediately dispatched to 
take him prisoner and bring him before 
the king. The royal city of Tara must 
have been an imposing sight when decor- 
ated in honor of the king’s birthday. 
The building on the north was the ban- 
queting hall, 360 feet long and 40 feet 
wide. On the south was the king’s 
palace, enclosed in an arena 280 yards 
in diameter. On the other side were the 
house of Cornac, the house of the hos- 
tages, and other detached buildings. 

Tara looked its best when St. Patrick 
first beheld it. The minions of the law 
soon brought him and his trembling 
disciples before the monarch, who de- 
manded of him why he dared violate the 
laws of the country and defy its ancient 
gods. St. Patrick, the Christian mis- 
sionary, thereupon took occasion to 
preach his first sermon in England, his 
subject being the Trinity, the one and 
true Ged. “Who were their gods? Were 
they true or false gods? Could the 
Druids maintain the divinity of their 
gods by argument or miracle? For his 
God he was ready to answer and to die. 
His God became man, and died for men. 
His name alone was sufficient to heal 
all diseases and to raise the dead to life. 
Such was the line of Patrick’s arguments, 
according to his biographers, and when 
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they asked him how there could be three 
persons in the one God, he took up the 
shamrock from the sod and said, hold- 
ing it aloft: “As there are three leaves 
on the one stem, so there are three per- 
sons in the one God.” 

Something of the immense activity 
of St. Patrick, during his life in Ireland, 
may be gathered from the fact that 
according to his biographers, he built 
5,000 churches and chapels, and as many 
convents for men and women, ordained 
6,000 priests and consecrated 350 bis- 
hops. He introduced the Roman al- 
phabet, in which the Scriptures and laws 
were written, many examples of which 
are to be seen in Dublin today, like the 
book of the Kells, which means the Bible, 
the Brehon laws, and the Book of Rights. 

One thousand, four hundred and nine- 
teen years ago, St. Patrick, the apostle 
of Ireland, laid down his life in that 
country after spending sixty-one years 
in the island and reaching the ripe age 
of one hundred and twenty years, He 
is buried in Downkirk, near the place 
where, as a slave, he once tended sheep. 
St. Bridget and St. Columb-kill, two 
great Irish saints, are said to repose in 
the same tomb with the remains of St. 
Patrick, the grave being marked by a 
large undressed stone, with a cross rudely 
carved in the center of it. The fact 
is recorded by an old Irish couplet which 
says: 

“In Down, three saints one grave do 
fill—Patrick, Bridget, and Columb-kill.”’ 
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Robert Hichens, author of ‘““The Garden 
of Allah,” “The Call of the Blood” 
prophecies that the novel of the future 
will have many musicians as characters; 
hinting that the musical motif and setting 
will give a peculiar charm to literature. 
Few authors, however are as well quali- 
fied as Mr. Hichens for interweaving 
the two threads of music and literature 
and musical fiction will probably not be 
an over-crowded field. 

Mr. Hichens besides being a talented 
musician himself is a professional critic 
as well, having succeeded George Ber- 
nard Shaw as musical critic on the Lon- 
don Globe. In one of his latest books 
“The Fruitful Vine’ the musical tenden- 
cies of the heroine add much to the charm 
of the story; and it is not to be denied 
that the introduction of musical theme 
into the novel gives it a subtle influence 
and fascination. 

There have been so many stories woven 
about the wonderful playing of Ruben- 
stein that the imagination almost grows 
clairaudient to his tones. Probably we 
get as many thrills from the written des- 
criptions of Jenny Lind’s singing as if 
we could hear her voice in phonographic 
reproduction. The emotions brought 
into play by the reading of any purely 
musical story are identical with the 
emotions produced by the music des- 
cribed. All of which suggests how much 
more vividly and accurately words 
convey the sensation of sound than that 
of color. The most graphic descrip- 
tions of paintings seldom give any con- 
ception of the colorings and composition 


of the picture. One notable exception 
to this is Ruskin’s word-reprint of 
Turner’s ‘‘Slave Ship” in which motion 
and color are so masterfully blended 
that we can feel the blackness of the ship 
and the red reflection from the fiery 
flying clouds. It is partly because people 
in general are more easily affected by 
sound than by color, and part!y because 
of the onomatopoetic power of words, 
that literature will more readily combine 
with music than with art. 

In Mrs. Barclay’s book of last year 
“The Rosary” which is still listed among 
the best sellers, it was probably the al- 
ready established popularity of the song 
which gave the book its first success. 

In Zangwill’s play ‘“‘The Melting Pot” 
is the throbbing undercurrent of “‘David’s”’ 
music, from the first pent up power 
pulsing within him up to the eestacy of 
his successful expression that carries ones 
sympathies with the idealism of the 
drama. 

“The Composer” by Agnes and Egerton 
Castle (Doubleday Page, Publisher ) 
is one of the most recent novels dealing 
with the musical situation. The hero 
is a composer and though he seems to 
have music in his soul is still “fit for 
treasons, stratagems and spoils,” for 
having the belief that only those who 
love and suffer can sing, he conceives 
the fiendish idea of playing on the emo- 
tions of a young and innocent girl and 
thus sensitize her to a degree that will 
fit her to take the leading part in an 
opera he has written. How this human 
instrument was cruelly keyed, tuned and 
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played upon forms the plot and pathos 
of the story. 

In “The Blind Who See” (Century 
Co.) Mary Louise Van Saanen also 
works out a musical theme. The heroine 
is rendered insensible to music because 
of her morbid jealousy. Her husband 
is a blind musician and because of his 
passion for his art she imagines that 
he does not care for her and on this 
pretext runs away with another man. 
By music of another kind, the lyric line 
of a poet, she is awakened to see things 
in their true light, goes home, is forgiven 
and the musician dramatically dropping 
his violin clasps her in his arms. And 
they lived in harmony ever afterwards. 





Although Percy Mackaye’s new drama 
“Tomorrow” is written in prose the 
entire play is an idealistic, poetic con- 
ception and the scenes of its action are 
set in California. Mr. Mackaye. came 
to California and bought a rancho on 
the coast in an isolated section “far 
from the madding crowd” where rugged 
mountains run into the sea and giant 
red-woods stand whispering of past ages. 
Here from the influence of climate and 
scenery, from the inspiration of his com- 
panions, George Stirling, Jack London, 
Herman Whittaker and Harry Laffler 
he wrote the play which is described as 
the most dramatic thing he has ever 
produced. 

“Tomorrow” was written more than 
@ year ago and was first called “The 
Thoroughbreds” but Mr. Mackaye has 
held it back from publication in order 
to view it with a more coldly critical 
eye than is possible with the creator 
when the production is but fresh from 
his hand. The theme of the story is 
the building of a better human race which 
is partly brought about in the play 
through a woman choosing her life mate 
with the idea that he is to be the father 
of future generations. 


The MacMillan Co., New York, has 
just published the first complete English 
edition of Nietzche, twelve bulky volumes. 
Ecce Homo. 

The Twilight of the Idols. 
The Case of Wagner. 
We Philologists. 


Human, All-too-Human. Part II. 
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Early Greek Philosophy and Other Essays. 

Beyond Good and Evil. 

The Dawn of Day. 

The Future of Our Educational Insti- 
tions. 

The Genealogy of Morals. 

Thoughts, Out of Season, I and II. 

Thus Spake Zarazthustra. 

The first work is an autobiography 
and has been withheld from publication 
for twenty years. From the stupendous 
egotism voiced in it, it would seem that 
at least a part of Nietzsche’s one prayer 
to the gods had been aswered. Many 
years ago when he was quite young and 
evidently not over-confident of himself 
he said: ‘‘Give me ye gods, give me the 
gift of madness, madness that I may be- 
lieve in myself.” Many volumes have 
already been written on Nietzsche’s 
works, scores more will doubtless follow; 
it is quite the fad to rush into print with 
a magazine article either lauding him 
to the skies or declaring him the worst 
enemy to mankind, but probably a more 
sane and impartial estimate of him will 
never be made than that given by a 
writer in Current Literature who said: 
“Neitzsche is a counterpoison to senti- 
mentalism, that worst ailment of our 
day. He brings a sort of ethical strych- 
nine, which taken in large doses is fatal, 
but in small doses is of incomparable 
value.” 

Frederick Wilhelm Nietzsche was born 
October 15, 1844 near Liepzig, Germany, 
where later he was educated, having 
first taken courses at Schulpforta, Bonn 
and Basle. While still an undergrad- 
uate at the latter University he was 
given a professorship of classical philology 
and there began his brilliant literary 
career. When he was thirty-two years 
old acute eye-strain brought on brain 
trouble and he spent ten years trying to 
recover his physical and mental health. 
In 1888 he was pronounced hopelessly 
insane and, according to his biographers 
remained so till the day of his death in 
August 1900. Just how capable men of 
ordinary minds are to pass on the sanity 
of such a mental giant as Nietzcshe is 
a question for future psychologists to 
settle. There may come a time when 
Socrates and John Bunyan will not be 
classed as paranoiacs and Nietzsche’s 
name will be cleared of lunacy. 
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In “The Story of the Huguenots” 
(Will A. Kistler Co., Los Angeles, 
Publisher) Mr. Florian A. Mann of 
Florida has told a most interesting 
historical tale of the sixteenth century. 
In poetic language Mr. Mann graphically 
pictures the beauties of his native state 
in which the stirring scenes are laid. 

Indians, French, and Spaniards mingle 
in the exciting narrative, with the landing 
of Ponce De Leon in 1513 and then fol- 
lows the fortunes of the colonies sent 
out by Admiral Coligny under Jean 
Ribault and Rene Laudonniere. The 
cheerfulness with which these brave 
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people endured privations and faced 
danger, is told in a strong and stirring 
manner giving the book peculiar inter- 
est for those who love an adventure 
story, while the great fund of anecdote 
and the many threads of romantic 
love which are interwoven with the purely 
historic tale, make it equally interesting 
to the student and the lover of history. 
Giving so much accurate information 
on such an important religious move- 
ment as the Huguenot settlement in 
America it will also be of great value to all 
interested in the history of Protestantism. 


L. H. M. 








J‘hrough a Woman’s Glasses 


MILLINERY 








The millinery key-note for the spring 
of 1912 is mixture, combination, con- 
glomeration, in variegated originality. 
The braids are in ‘“‘nacre’’ effects, which 
means an interweaving of many colored 
straws in one braid. The ribbons are 
“ombre” which is two-toned or shaded, 
and the taffetas, out of which many 
hats are made, are changeable in color. 

The combination in flowers, too, are 
something marvelous to behold. Some- 
times as many as six different kinds of 
flowers, all of contrasting colors are group- 
ed on one hat, bi:t it takes an artist to 
blend the shades harmoniously. In the 
small field flowers where the grasses are 
used this old English garden arrangement 
is particularly attractive. But the un- 
usual color compositions are not so startl- 
ing as the combinations in shape. There 
is one entirely new hat this season which 
is a cross between a Charlotte Corday 
bonnet and a Highlander’s Tam 0’ 
Shanter; and another which has some 
of the lines of an East Indian cork helmet 
coupled with the trim primness of a 
rural English walking hat. There is 
“Le Dubar” turban which looks for all 
the world like a Maharaja’s head dress 
with its plastron of jewels and high 


aigrette, even with the addition of its 
crude American coloring. There is also 
still seen the inconsistent Quaker shape 
with its Dutch ears and flaming adorn- 
ment; and the little round “torreador” 
instead of having its winter plumage 
of marabout has taken on a maccreme 
lace band with a shaving brush “stick 
up” or else a tall “Aaron’s rod” for 
height, which consists of flowers built 
up on a stick making a long blossoming 
rod. 

In the big hats the Panama sombrero 
bids fair to hold the same favor it won 
last summer and there are enough 
large dressy shapes to please the woman 
who is only content with a big hat. 
On these hats mammoth pond lilies are 
a favorite trimming, and under the mil- 
liner’s magic touch the lilies have become 
“nacre” too. Pansies are still in high 
favor, and the popularity of the fuschia 
is causing some queer combinations of 
red and purple. One of the most effec- 
tive trimmings for the big hat is the band 
of appliqued flowers. A department 
store on Broadway noted for its depend- 
able values shows some artistic trimming 
of this kind, and a variety of attractive 
tam o’ shanter effects. An exclusive 
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hat shop a little further south, where 
quality and originality are staples, is 
showing some decided novelties in all 
flower hats in the new cerise shades, 
and some handsome walking hat shapes 
in the milan braids. 

Much maline is used this season, 
in two-toned twists, in plaitings and in 
big bunchy rosettes. ‘Toward the south- 
ern end of the shopping district at an 
A-number-one-value-store, whole hats 
of maline are seen, the material being 
first accordion plaited and then laid on 
in many thicknesses. Immense wired 
bows of this gauzy fabric, projecting 
far out at the back on many hats strongly 
suggest the air-ship propellor. Aero- 
nautics, however, do not hold undisputed 
sway. The queer, stiff, upright loops 
of ribbon that trim many of the skiff 
shaped chapeaux bear striking resemb- 
ance to the taut canvass of a sail-boat 


and carry the nautical suggestion ad- 
mirably. 
Probably the newest innovation of 


the season is the material which figures 
in hat brims, bands, laces, braids and 
ornaments, and whether you call it 
Agira cloth, Terry cloth or just plain 
bath toweling you will have to have 
some of it in order to be “in the swim.” 

As to the leading colors there seems 
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to be a Marathon-race rivalry between 
primrose yellow and emerald green. 
Probably the green will be in the lead 
till after the Middle of March. Cerise 
and the fuschia shades are also much 
in favor and the black and white com- 
binations are still as good as last season. 

On account of the great quantity of 
Marabout bands used this winter it is 
prophesied that flowers will hold sway 
for the spring season. But the ostrich 
plume is a perennial bloomer and never 
falls in the favor of feminine fancy. 

The “Gaby Deslys” hat is a quaintly 
draped, twisted, turban affair suggesting 
the Oriental. It has an aigrette on the 
side, which when compared with the 
ordinary “stick up” effect is like a giant 
Sequoia rising above a mushroom. 

Another curiously trimmed hat has 
loops of ribbon about nine inches high 
standing upright on the middle of the 
crown of a helmet shaped hat, giving the 
effect of flames where the ribbon is of 
vivid scarlet, and of foliage of a carrot 
when green loops are used on a burnt 
straw shape. 

Mercury wings are seen again, and 
many one sided wing effects also; the 
former are mostly made of bath toweling 
and the latter of lace or silk bound with 
straw of a contrasting color. 


tir a Smile into 


the Pudding 
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Reginald De Koven, the composer, 
has never conducted a first night or- 
chestra. This fact was brought out 
when the Messrs. Shubert asked him to 
conduct the orchestra upon the opening 
of “The Wedding Trip’. ‘I have never 
conducted at a first night,” said Mr. 
De Koven, “because of stage fright. 
I once enjoyed this thrilling feeling. 
It was during the performance of ‘The 
Begum’ in Philadelphia. I gradually 
lost control of my musicians, but as they 
were a clever lot the audience never sus- 
pected my awful state. After the act 
was over, I retired to the darkness of 
the cellar and there recovered my com- 
posure.” 

Margaret Illington will shortly tour 
the Shubert theaters in her New York 
success “Kindling’’. The piece has been 
played with much success at Daly’s. 


The dramatization of “Little Women” 
which has just been produced by Wil- 
liam A. Brady and Mr. Lee Shubert 
was made by Marian de Forest, dramatic 
critic of the Buffalo Express and Miss 
Jessie Bonstelle, a well known actress. 
The idea for the dramatization came 
from Miss Bonstelle and it was she who 
selected the company and superintended 
the first rehearsals. Mr. Brady is said 
to have declared that ‘‘Litthke Women” 
will prove the greatest dramatic success 
of the present season. 

Think of having one’s heart broken 
six times a week! 





This is the experience of Miss Madge 
Titheradge, the English actress who 
is playing the title role, that of ‘“‘Peggy” 
in the sensational divorce play ‘“‘A Butter- 
fly on the Wheel.” 

In the trial scene, which is really played 
between Miss Titheradge and the lawyer 
the little actress not only makes men 
and women cry but she herself gives way 
to real tears. 

“T am told the great actresses have 
themselves under such fine control,” 
says Miss Titheradge ‘“‘that they can 
play the strongest roles without feeling 
any emotion. I cannot. I feel mine 
intensely. When I played the part 
in London last season during the hot spell 
I fainted every night for over two weeks. 
It was dreadful. Even now I am in 
a state of collapse after the trial scene. 
It is fearfully fatiguing—more fatiguing 
than those in the audience imagine. 

“America doesn’t like my comedy,” 
continued Miss Titheradge. ‘“‘Why in 
London the audience would simply roar 


over the humorous lines but in New 
York there isn’t a ripple. You see over 
here they want excitement and they 


come to ‘The Butterfly’ to be thrilled 
during the trial scene. If I succeed in 
doing this I am satisfied.”’ 

Graham Moffat, who wrote “Bunty 
Pulls the Strings,” might have been a 
famous author long before had _ his 
father placed any confidence in the boy. 
The youngster used to “elocute’’ much 
to the disgust of his stern parent. 

“After father died,” said Mr. Moffat 
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recently in London, “I had to turn to 
something, and my sister and myself 
began giving recitals. In 1908 I hired 
a hall in Glasgow and presented several 
one-act plays in ‘Braid Scots.’ My idea 
was to institute a society in Scotland 
for the exploitation of national drama, 
similar to the Irish Players at the Ab- 
bey. 

“You know it is a remarkable thing, 
but there had never been any Scotch 
plays performed in Scotland. There 
may have been scattered instances. 
At any rate I am proud of the fact that 
I introduced Scottish plays by Scottish 
actors. 

“T became a playwright by force of 
circumstances. I often found it ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain sketches for 
my entertainments, which I was giving 
with my sister in the smaller towns. 
So I commenced writing them’ myself. 
From that the idea grew, for I saw no 
reason why work written for the plat- 
form should not prove even stronger 
if adapted for stage purposes. I found 
it infinitely easier to write a piece for 
five or six characters backed up with all 
of the hundred and one theatrical arti- 
fices than to write for a concert platform 
where the only stage setting is usually 
a table and a chair and a glass of water. 

“It was this way that ‘Bunty’ grew 
from a slender sketch. The finished 
play represents many years of work, 
but it was always work of pleasure 
because I love the characters—every- 
one of them. I used to polish up the 
sketch from time to time. Finally it 
occurred to me to elaborate the idea and 
make it into a three act comedy. The 
result you have seen.” 


“Baron Trenck.” the new comic opera 
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by Felix Albini, which F. C. Whitney 
secured in Leipsig received glowing no- 


tices upon the first presentation in 
Philadelphia. It was in the same city 


that Mr. Whitney produced “The Choc- 
olate Soldier.” “Baron Trenck” was 
to have followed ‘“Sumurun” at the 
Casino but the success of the latter 
piece will make it necessary to find 
room elsewhere. 


Prof. Richard Ordynski, Max Rein- 
hardt’s general stage director, recently 
told how “Sumurun,” the wordless Ger- 
man plays now at the Casino, N. Y. 
came into existence. 

‘Prof. Reinhardt was rehearsing ‘Othel- 
lo’ on the stage of the Deutsches Theater,” 
said Prof. Ordynski. “He wanted one 
of the actors to do a certain bit of act- 
ing in a way to convey to the audience 
what the character felt and was think- 
ing without the use of a spoken word. 

“The actor objected, saying there 
were no lines on which to base the act- 
ing. An argument began in which Prof. 
Reinhardt maintained that it was pos- 
sible to convey any emotion or feeling 
without speaking at all, merely through 
acting. He said he would devise a 
scene to prove it. 

“Frederick Freska, a young dramatist, 
who had gained some note through his 
play ‘Ninon del’ Enos,’ was asked to 


prepare a_ skeleton Arabian Nights’ 
story. With this as a basis, Prof. 


Reinhardt and the author, working out 
the details on the stage during rehearsal, 
created ‘Sumurun’ as it now stands. 

“When the plot was fully elaborated 
Prof. Reinhardt asked Victor Hollaender 
to write music which should express the 
emotions of the characters.” 

“That’s the whole story.” 
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Once at an Inaugural Ball in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chauncey Depew was in- 
troduced to the reigning belle who was 
quite a wit and somewhat of a flirt. 
She handed him her fan and with mock 
seriousness exclaimed: “Of course you 
could not do anything so frivolous as 
to flirt a fan!” 

“No,” he at once retorted, “but I 
can fan a flirt.” 


A match-making man once took his 
friend, a widower who was anxious to 
marry, to see a spinster who was sus- 
pected of having like anxiety. During 
their call the lady left the room for a 
moment and the widower whispered 
in reproachful tones: “Why have you 
brought me here? She is old and ugly 
and has bad teeth and a squint in her 
eye!” 

“Oh,” said the friend calmly. “You 
can speak louder. She is deaf too.” 

Dr. Lorenzo Sears, in a recent bio- 
graphy of Wendell Phillips tells the 
following story of the great abolitionist. 

Mr. Phillips was travelling through 
the north making speeches in various 
places and one day on the train a man 
came up to him in a very aggressive, 
offensive manner and said: “I am the 
Reverend and I do not see 
why you want to come up here and 
preach your abolitionist doctrines. If 
you want to free the niggers why don’t 
you go down south and talk to the 
people in Kentucky?” 

Mr. Phillips was not in the slightest 
ruffled and in the very blandest tones 
replies: 

“You are a preacher, sir?” 

“T am,” said the man. 

“You are trying to save souls from 
Hell?” inquired Mr. Phillips. 

“That is my business,” said the man. 


“Well why don’t you go there, then?” 


And the preacher went in haste as 
far as the smoker. 


Frederick the great once sent for a 
man who was a reputed spiritualist 
and of whom he had heard much. 

“Can you call up spirits?” he asked 
the man. 

“Oh, yes, your majesty,” replied the 
man. “I can call them but they do not 
come!” 


’ 


When the present Senator Robert 
L. Taylor of Tennessee was Governor 
of that state he was known as the Par- 
doning Governor because his heart was 
so big he could not turn a deaf ear to 
the women who pleaded for the liberty 
of their sons and husbands. 

One night a half drunken mountaineer 
who had heard of the governor’s fame 
dropped into a Methodist revival and 
took a back seat. A good sister bent 
on snatching a brand from the burning 
went back and urged him to repent, 
“go to the mourner’s bench and be saved, 
saying as a final inducement: ‘God 
will surely pardon your sins.” 

“Yes, en ef he don’t,” said the half 
tipsy man, “Bob Taylor will!’ 


A small boy whose mind had a philo- 
logical turn once asked his mother what 
the word “curfew” meant. She did 
not explain its French derivation but 
simply told him how the hostile Normans 
had instituted the fire-covering custom 
in England to keep the Saxons from 
plotting around the camp-fire. The boy 
thought it all over for a few minutes 
and then remarked: ‘Well, the Normans 
must have called the Saxons curs and 
only wanted a few of them out of a 
night!” 
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A client on consulting an attorney 
objected to the lawyer because of his 
diminutive size. “Why,” said the man 
“You are so little I could put you in 
my pocket.” 

“Probably,” retorted the lawyer, “and 
if you did you would have more brains 
in your pocket than you have in your 
head.”’ 





The city of Bristol is really half in 
Tennessee and half in Virginia and a 
few years ago there was a controversy 
between the two sister states as to where 
the state line really belonged, each state 
claiming the whole town. An old Negro 
mammy who prided herself on her 
F. F. V. connection was very much 
afraid that she was going to be thrown 
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into the other state and said: “I jes’ 
tells yo’ what Ise a gwine to do; ef 
dem dar folks up et Washington throw 
dis hyar town into Tennessee Ise gwine 
to move right back up into Virginny case 
I allus did heah dat dar Tennessee was 
a onhealthy climit.’’ 





Landlady: How did you find your 
steak this morning, Mr. Star? 

Mr. Star—O, I just continued turning 
over the fried potatoes on my plate 


until I ran across it. 


She—‘“ Poor cousin Jack! And to be 
eaten by those wretched cannibals.” 
He—‘“ Yes, my dear child; but he 
gave them their first taste in religion.’ 


Heroes of Peace 


By Jobn Milton Teeter, Jr. 


Heroes are great; but grandeur oft doth sit 

In deeds unsung, in breasts unknown to fame. 
To lift a single soul up from the pit 

Of blackness and despair—to cast a flame 

Of light around some pathway, and commit 
Some life to happiness unfelt before— 

All this is greater, nobler than to sit 

In Fame’s drear temple gained through seas of gore. 
To snatch a flag with blood of thousands bought 
Is not so noble as to warm the cold. 

Heroes anonymous unsung have fought 
Unknown they die, their deeds are never told. 
Obscure and lowly lives are by the light 

Of human pity made divinely bright. 
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FTER MANY days of discussion 
and a thorough analysis of the 
wae problems before them, Messrs. 
Mas Willis Polk, Chairman, Clarence 
R. Ward, W. B. Faville, Henry Bacon, 
Thos. Hastings, W. C. Richardson (re- 
presenting the firm of McKim, Mead «& 
White), L. C. Mullgardt, Robert Far- 
quhar and George W. Kelham, members 
of the Architectural Commission of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, have decided on a final plan for 
the 1915 World’s Fair. 

This general plan calls for an esplanade 
on the waterfront; a great avenue and 
garden parallel with Chestnut street; 
a main court of honor, running north and 
south and facing the water, with a dome 
at the southern end of it, and a series 
of interior courts. The main feature 
of the plan will be an interior court, 
and its treatment will be of the most 
unique character. The courts will re- 
present the continents of the earth. 
It is planned to have the court of honor, 
which forms the center of the group, 
commemorative of America. In the cen- 
ter of each court, it is planned to erect 
a statue or monument commemorative 
of the particular continent represented. 

Before leaving for the East, the emi- 
nent architects, Messrs. Hastings, Bacon 
and Richardson, expressed their hearty 
approval of the site selected by the 
Exposition officials. Mr. Henry Bacon 
declared the site was the most beautiful 
that he could conceive for an Exposition. 
He further stated that the courts had 
been so arranged that the sun would 
pour into them all day long, and the winds 
that blow from the Bay would be elimi- 
nated. He also stated that the plan 
for the Exposition was so far advanced 
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that no difficulty is anticipated in ar- 
ranging the designs of the individual 
members of the Commission and the 
buildings will be in harmony with the 
general scheme of architecture. 

The architects also paid a tribute to 
Willis Polk, chairman of the architectural 
commission, for the able manner in which 
he handled the sessions of the commis- 
sion. In speaking of Polk’s work, Hast- 
ings said that the meetings were so well 
conducted that they brought out all 
the enthusiasm of those present. 

Praise was also given to Edward 
H. Bennett, the city planning expert, 
under whose direction a series of plans 
were prepared which were used to great 
advantage by the architectural commiss- 
ion. 

Clarence R. Ward expressed hiraself 
in speaking of the adoption of the final 
plans. 

“The broad and earnest way in which 
the architectural commission attacked 
intricate problems of site, plan and dis- 
tribution of the various component ele- 
ments was inspiring. It is a source of 
gratification and pride to the local con- 
tingent that the results of our labor 
during the past months meet with the 
approval of our distinguished conferers 
of the South and East.”’ 

The architects are expected to return 
here either the latter part of June or 
July for further conference. It is ex- 
pected that their plans for the various 
buildings will be ready for submission 
at about that time. 

Edward L. Frick, one of the youngest 
employees of the architectural depart- 
ment of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition Company, has been awarded 
the $1000 prize offered by the architec- 
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tural League of the Pacific coast for a 
design for an open-air theater and fes- 
tival hall terminating the main axis 
of an exposition similar to the 1915 pro- 
ject. 

' The accepted plans are now on exhi- 
bition in the rooms of the San Francisco 
Architectural Club. They consist of 
three drawings, showing the plan, the 
elevation and section. 

Although only twenty-one years of 
age, Frick shows great promise in his 
chosen profession. He is the pupil 
of Arthur Brown, Jr., one of the local 
architects who has been selected to help 
plan the 1915 Exposition. 

In awarding the prize to Frick, the 
members of the Architectural Commis- 
sion of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, who were selected as the 
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Jury of Award had to pass upon sixteen 
sets of plans, which were submitted by 
competitors from the University of Calif- 
ornia, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, 
San Diego and other places. 

The ground plan is to cover 320x500 
feet, and the open-air theater planned 
by Frick will seat eight thousand people. 

Frick proposes to use his money to 
go to Paris to enter the National Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. ed 

The selection of John*\McLaren to 
look after the landscape effects of the 
Exposition has been commended by all 
classes of people. The marvelous results 
accomplished by the well known super- 
intendent of Golden Gate Park is ample 
evidence that he is the man for the great 
work of beautifying the Exposition. 


A mbition 


By Ethel Bostick Ritchey 


In a castle far on a mountain high 
An ancient king holds sway. 
He summons his subjects from every clime, 


And they must, perforce, obey 





But the road to the castle is long and drear 
And many faint by the way. 


When the summons come they blithely start 
In the morning bright and fair, 
And their hopes are high and their faith is great, 
And they know not fear nor care— 
But the noon-day sun has a blighting heat, 
And a chill’s in the evening air. 


They struggle and yearn and toil and pray, 
3ut the nearer their journey’s o’er, 

The thicker the road is strewn with the wrecks 
Of those who have gone before— 
For those who fail, in their selfish pain, 
Are paving the way for more. 


The faithful at last gain the distant heights, 
And the portals are opened wide; 

They can enter the palace of Heart’s Delight, 
And sit at the great king’s side— 
But the king is bowed with the weight of years, 
And the best in them has died. 
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The Gem of the Foothills 
By J. S. Leonard 
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NROVIA is among the larger 
centers of population in the vast 
mountain-walled amphitheater of 
Protean industry dominated by 
Los Angeles. Relative to neighboring 
municipalities the city’s position in the 
Sierra Madre foothills may be described 
as the apex of a triangle with short, 
direct lines of communication to all 
points East, West and South. 
It is 17 miles northeast of Los Angeles; 
9 miles east of Pasadena and 30 miles 


oil-macadem thoroughfares traverse the 
city east and west and afford perfect 
touring routes to all points of interest 
in Southern California. One, the Foot- 
hill Boulevard, is the main trunk line 
from Los Angeles via Pasadena to San 
Bernardino and has been designated 
as a section of both State and National 
highway systems. 

The city is not an over-night creation 
of some promoting Aladdin invoking 
the gennii of specious advertising, but 
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north, across the San Gabriel valley, 

from the Pacific toward which it looks 

from its eyrie in the hills. 
Transportation lines are the Santa Fe 


the Southern Pacific and the Pacific 
Electric. The last named gives forty- 
minute service to and from Los Angeles, 
except morning and evening when spec- 
ial through trains every half hour accom- 
modate commuters. 

Location with reference to the county 
good roads system is especially fortunate. 
Two branches of this fine system of 


First National Bank, Monrovia 


the dynamic product of environment 
evolved as a self sustaining entity through 
a quarter century’s test and _ trial. 
Though coming year by year into more 
intimate association with far expanding 
Los Angeles, Monrovia is _ individual 
in growth and the volume of local busi- 
ness increases proportionately with popu- 
lation. While not a mere residential 
annex, Monrovia ranks as one of the 
most generously endowed suburban com- 
plements of her great neighbor. 


The fundamental causes which have 
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Some Boosters that are responsible for Monrovia the Beautiful. 
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contributed most to municipal upbuild- 
ing are advantageous location and broad- 
gauge civic enterprise. Aspects of the 
former asset are the scenic charm of 
contrasting mountains and lowlands that 
never palls on residents and is ever a 
pleasant memory for the casual sight- 
seer; an equable climate that is an accept- 
ed standard of comparison and which 
in conjunction with a responsive soil 
makes possible within the city and vicin- 
ity the profitable cultivation of an amaz- 
ing variety of products ranging from 
tropic citrus fruits to the hardier natives 
of the temperate zones. A direct result 
of these conditions is a comparatively 
low cost of living. Though distinguished 
for superior citrus fruits, Monrovia is 
not a “one crop district that ships all 


‘Leven Oaks Hotel 


it grows and brings in all it eats.”’ Con- 
tiguous on the South is a vast area of 
open farming lands that is a perennial 
market garden, dairy and granary. 
Witnesses to civic enterprise are found 
in every line of endeavor that enters 
into the creation of a modern city. 
The corporate area of three square 
miles is traversed by thirty miles of 
petrolithic paved streets which are both 
noiseless and dustless. The municipality 
owns a water system conser ratively 
valued at $1,000,000. It includes a 
mountain water-shed many square miles 
in extent and a_ well-development 
thoroughly equipped with duplicate 
power plants. Mains and laterals cover 
every foot of the city territory and are 
adequate for a population of 15,000. 





Dining Room 


‘Leven Oaks Hotel 
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Some Boosters and Builders of Monrovia. 
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An equally comprehensive sewer system 
costing $125,000 is practically completed. 
Adjuncts for the disposal of sewage are 
septic tanks, and basins and an orchard 
ranch. In building these systems liberal 
provision has been made for future growth 
within present corporate limits and for 
the annexation of thickly settled con- 
tiguous districts. 

A corollary to the water system is 
a fire protection service including a 
combination auto engine that has few 
equals and keeps insurance rates at a 
minimum. 

Other visible manifestations of com- 
munal spirit are the handsome city hall 
and library in Library Park, which is a 
centrally located tropic garden of five 
acres. 

In no one phase of present activity 
is Monrovia better typified than in her 
schools. There are no better anywhere. 
The present enrollment of pupils exceeds 
one thousand and the teaching staff 
under the direction of Principal E. E. 
Knepper numbers thirty-five. The new 
school buildings completed on the last 
day of 1911 at a cost of $125,000 are a 
generous fulfillment of the bond to the 
present generation and a noble pledge 
to meet all requirements for ‘‘passing 
on the torch’? in future years. The new 
structures are built of brick and cement 
in the simple dignified lines of classic 
architecture. The university group plan 
was adopted by popular vote and each 
department will be housed in a separate 





American National Bank 


structure when occasion demands. The 
new buildings consist of Academic Hall, 
200x125 feet in dimensions and the Hall 
of Manual Arts, 80x75 feet. Is has been 
said that the modern school course 
is not the result of design but of accident 
and that its tendency is to make consum- 
ers and not producers. This cannot be 
said of Monrovia schools where the defi- 
nite aim to foster the natural bent of 
each pupil and give him something of 
practical utility is constantly kept in 
the foreground. The Manual Arts is 
one of the most thoroughly equipped 
of the school departments and has a 
large enrollment. The same is true of 
Science departments. An empirical in- 
novation is an agricultural and horticul- 
tural course that is designed to be of 
practical, intrinsic worth and also to serve 
as the foundation for advanced work in 
agricultural colleges. The art department 
is one of the largest and most notably 
successful in Southern California. Do- 
mestic and kindred sciences are housed 
in a handsome modern building and 
instruction in the economics of home 
making is continuous from the sixth 
grade through the twelfth. 

The morals of a community is inti- 
mately revealed in the annals of its 
schools. Of Monrovia grammar school 
pupils 90% enter the high school and 
75% of these entrants complete the 
four year course. Forty per cent of all 
alumni are University, Normal and Tech- 
nical school graduates. 
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As might be inferred private enter- 
prise is commensurate with public. Dur- 


ing 1911 residence permits aggregate 
$405,000. In the same period four 


business blocks, costing $120,000 and 
“Leven Oaks,” a handsome fifty-room 
hostelry, were completed. The American 
Bank building, the largest of the new 
structures, represents an investment of 
$75,000. 

Ground was broken New Year’s day 
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the equable climate and the foothill 
setting with a perspective of 1000 square 
miles of mountain girdled valley which 
caused the pioneer of twenty-five years 
ago to exclaim with the psalmist, “This 
is my rest forever; here will I dwell,” 
make Monrovia to-day the Mecca of 
homebuilders. She is the epitome of the 
best in modern civilization and stands 
with her face toward progress yet her 
garden gate swings into a mountain 

















Vonrovia Daisies 


for a $25,000 Baptist church adjacent 


to the First Methodist church which 
cost a like amount and is now ready for 
occupancy. 


In conclusion it should be noted that 
the physical attributes which were the 
determinants of Monrovia’s site a quarter 
century ago and made her famous for 
citrus products in the years that followed, 
operate today with undiminished force 
in the later phase of residential develop- 
ment. Alike in a common possession 
of essentials for ideal homes, Southern 
California cities are sharply differen- 
tiated by peculiar characteristics which 
ultimately decide the trend and charac- 
ter of progress. The intimate advan- 
tage of each draws to the homegeneous 
center of activity those to whom it 
particularly appeals. Thus it is that 


wilderness of vast extent and surpassing 
beauty. Forty minutes from Los An- 
geles by either Pacific Electric or auto 
and the weary business man can step 
back a hundred generations from _ to- 
day and follow the shadow dappled 
trails straight through the portals of 
illusion to the Arcadian Age where the 
old gods rule and the nymphs and dryads 
dance to the Pipes O’Pan. The best of 
it is, that this mountain playground will 
be as primitive and unspoiled a century 
hence as it is now. 

Nothing could demonstrate more for- 
cibly Monrovia’s merit as a place to 
dwell than its selection as the site for 
a model tract by the MacIntyre Build- 
ing Company, one of the chief building 
concerns of Los Angeles. This company, 
desiring to establish a show place in 























Southern California for the purpose of 
exhibiting its ‘““Cozycraft”’ bungalow ar- 
chitecture, made an exhaustive study 
of the entire area adjacent to Los An- 
geles with the intention of finding the 
one spot possessing the greatest advan- 
tages both natural and artificial. With 
all Southern California to pick from. 
Monrovia was finally chosen as being 
the most typical, picturesque and suit- 
able locality for a tract aspiring to be 
an absolutely model show place. Having 





Greek Theatre 


made its selection, this company is in- 
vesting $50,000 in land and improvement 
creating thereby an unique point of 
interest not to be found in any other 
suburb of Los Angeles. 

To those arriving from the Frozen 
East, a glimpse of Monrovia will appear 
as a glimpse of the Garden of Eden. 
Instead of the desolation of snow and 
ice, one will find roses and other tropical 
blooming the ‘round. 


flowers year 

















Church in Monrovia 
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LIFORNIA is in the eyes of not 
only the tourist but those of our 
population who are seeking a 
change of location. Very many 
persons from all classes, the wealthy, 
the well to do and from among those 
who are so needed to do things, the labor- 
ers, are turning their eyes California- 
ward for homes. While many localities 
have been setting forth in the public 
print, their many advantages, the Azusa 
Valley has been quietly and persistently 
“sawing wood’’, raising some of the finest 
orange and lemon groves in Southern 
California. With an eye to the future 
development of this territory the late 
J. S. Slauson laid out the city of Azusa 
something over twenty years ago. Start- 
ing, as all things do, from a small begin- 
ning the city has now grown to be a 
prosperous incorporated city of the sixth 
class population nearing the 2,000 mark. 
Here are two hotels one of which is main- 
tained at a high class for so small a 
place. In order to properly accomodate 
the better class of travel the Foothill 
Inn has been remodeled and refurnished 
till now it furnishes first class accomo- 
dations at moderate prices. Two Na- 
tional banks and one Savings bank 
accumulate $100,000 capital stock; $50,- 
000 surplus and _ undivided profits; 
$500,000 individual deposit; showing a 
prosperous community. Azusa carries 
the unique distinction of having a mer- 
chant who has held the fort since the 
city started, in the person of H. W. 
Williams the pioneer grocery man. Be- 
sides him are four others of long stand- 


With a Future 
By Alfred P. Griffith 
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ing beside two recently started. Two 
Dry Goods stores and a full compliment 
of the usual mercantile establishments. 
Azusa is not overrun with stores but has 
business for all located within her 
borders. 

Schools of the best. Few communities 
of much larger dimensions can show 
better facilities for teaching the rising 
generation. A fine graded school and 
a Union High School. Citrus Union 
High School stands accredited in all 
our Coast Colleges as well as in the East, 
wherever accrediting has been requested. 
A present pupil expects to enter Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in the fall on his 
diploma, accrediting having been asked 
for and granted. So highly recognized 
is the grade of this school. 

Of public buildings Azusa has more and 
better than most towns in its class. 
Besides those mentioned there are two 
modern up-to-date business blocks be- 
sides others commodious and comfortable. 
The Slauson Block stands as a monument 
to the faith of its builder for whom it 
was named. A handsome public library 
building, the gift of the Laird of Skibo 
—Andrew Carnegie— located in Azusa’s 
new and handsome little park is well 
supplied with books which are being 
constantly added to. 

One of the earliest communities to 
recognize the necessity for and value 
of good roads, Azusa commenced road 
improvement eighteen years ago. She 
brought the first portable rock crusher 
to this coast and after crushing rocks for 
a short piece of road in Azusa and another 
in Covina, it stood in the back yard of 
the intrepid importer, a monument to 
his faith in the future good roads move- 
ment, though that faith often wavered. 
But his inning came at last when he saw 
his crusher set up to crush the boulders 
of the San Gabriel river and from this 
humble start three very busy plants 
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The Progressive Citizens of Azusa never quit Boosting. 
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are crushing away at boulders 
down from the San Gabriel 
by the forces of many waters. 
Southern California is now nearing 
the completion of over 300 miles of oil 
macadam roads, one of the principal 
of which, the Foothill Boulevard, runs 
through Azusa. It was an Azusa man 
who lined out this thoroughfare and gave 
it its name and today, approaching com- 
pletion from Los Angeles to the Eastern 
county line, it stands the finest, 
long improved thoroughfare in this part 
of the state. With the completion of 


as 
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as good streets as can be desired. Two 
miles of this completes the Foothill 
Boulevard through the city. And be 


it said to the credit of this little villiage, 
it is the first city within our knowledge, 
to connect, through its environs, the 
system of good roads being built by the 
county. Besides these many of the 
streets have been graded and gravelled 
in a manner that, with very small repairs, 
will be lasting. 

Azusa owns its own water service 
and by the way the water it furnishes 
is of superior quality, fresh from the 





The Foothill Inn 


the Foothill Boulevard, Azusa will have 
a choice of roads for travel to Los Ange- 
les, the Boulevard for motor or 
driving, interurban electric line and 
Santa Fe Overland Rail Road and each 
of these is unsurpassed in_ its 

There is no better equipped trains 
than those that run between Los Angeles 
and Chicago via Azusa, than the Santa 
Fe. There is no more beautiful road 
(through the orange groves) than the 
Los Angeles interurban through Azusa. 

Within its boundaries this little burg 
has, in general the best streets of any 
small community. By a recent bond 
issue she has constructed four miles of 


Azusa 


class. 
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mountains. The system being judicious” 
ly operated, water is served to the people 
at the lowest rate of any municipality 
we know of. 

The city also owns the electric light 
distributing system givings its inhabitants 
a better lighting service at a lower price 
than is usual in a city of its size. Gas 
is also furnished for light or cooking and 
heating. So, that all in all the house- 
keeper has at his command most every- 
thing to be desired to make home com- 
fortable. 

The Upper Gabriel Valley is 
about seven or eight miles wide, sloping 
from the San Gabriel mountains on the 


San 
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north to the Puente Hills on the south. 
The upper portion of this valley, com- 
monly known as the Azusa Valley is 
eminently fitted for the culture of the 
orange, lemon and other citrus fruits. 
Its fruit is celebrated in the markets to 
which it is shipped. Its output for 
1910-11 approximated 1,200,000 boxes 
of oranges, 30,000 boxes of lemons, 
1,002 boxes of pomelis, commonly called 
Grape fruit. 

The cultivation of the citrus groves 
furnishes a very pleasant occupation. 
No more arduous than any other farming 
work but perhaps more exacting mentally. 
There is a fascination in living among the 
orange groves. Trees always a beauti- 
ful green and always carrying friut 
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lemon requires greater care and expense 
in its production and marketing and 
without a high protection the market 
must be dependent upon foreign lemons. 
But many growers believe that a more 
steady market can be maintained by 
home grown fruit than depending on a 
foreign supply. The result of the pro- 
tective tariff on oranges which lowered 
the price to the consuming market 
warrants the belief that within ten 
years, when new groves now being 
planted come into full bearing California 
will produce not five thousand cars per 
annum but fifteen resulting in a steady 
supply of fruit that is needed every 
day in the year and that the day of ex- 
cessive prices for lemons will pass because 














in some condition of growth. The hold- 
ings range from five to forty acres more 
under twenty than over, and the returns 
from well kept groves warrants one in 
taking first class care of his property. 
There is perhaps no tree that responds 
more quickly to good or bad care than 
the citrus, being a large producer of 
fruit it necessarily is a large feeder. 

The lemon has been in the lime light 
for some time now because of the high 
protective tariff placed by the Aldrich 
Bill. The result of this bill has already 
become apparent in the increased pro- 
duction of the fruit so much needed 
in all branches of house keeping. The 
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of the regular abundant supply of home 
produced fruit. As the lemon must 
be shipped when ready the producer 
will not be able, if he wanted to, to 
manipulate the market but it will natur- 
ally be his aim to save his winter lemons 
to supply a summer market, else that 
market will be bare, as the heaviest 
production is in the winter. The grower 
wants a high tariff to give him the market 
and in return he will be able to furnish 
the consumer with the best lemon grown 
and at a regular and moderate price. 

A word should be said about the 
San Gabriel Canyon, than which there 
is no more popular mountain resort in 
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Southern California. Here around ten 
thousand recreation seekers come every 
year. Some for trout, some for deer 
or other game, some for a bit of moun- 
tain scenery and some for relaxation 
from the usual round of everyday life 
and the benefit of breathing the mountain 
Here are several mountain camps 


air. 
for accomodation of those who wish 
accomodation while others prefer to 


bring along their camp equipage and 
maintain themselves. Come what way 
they will all find something they seek 
after. Heavy stages ply between the 
depots and the up river resorts daily 
on the arrival of morning trains which 
come laden with baggage for the Canyon, 
returning in the afternoon to bring those 
who must tear themselves away from the 
up country pleasures. The managers 
of these mountain resorts vie with each 
other to create amusement or entertain- 
ment for their guests and when these 
leave they carry with them the desire 
to return another season. Necessarily 
these caravansaries are not elegant, if 
they were this would detract from the 
spiceness of a mountain outing. But 
all in all the vacation spent here is 
enjoyable. 


For much of our information con- 
cerning Azusa, we are indebted to the 
courtesy of Mr. L. Case, secretary of 
the Azusa Chamber of Commerce, the 
leading real estate man of the town and 
one of its most energetic boosters. 

Mr. Case is a native of New York 
City, where he received his business 
education in a Wall street bank. He was 
later connected with the Herzog Iron 
Works of St. Paul, Minn., filling the office 
of vice-president and contracting manager 
some 16 years. 

Since coming to California he has 
devoted himself to the real estate busi- 
ness and is now recognized as an expert 
in values, especially in orange groves. 

EL RANCHO GRANDE 
HE FASCINATION of creating 
beauty and profit out of wilder- 
ness and desert has been the 
pleasure of the proprietor of this 





now famous citrus growing estate. Made 
up of two separate tracts of land, either 
of which were considered worthless for 
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the purpose twenty years ago, this estate 
now covers 175 acres of fertile soil, light 
but producing fine juicy fruit, covered 
with bearing groves including Navel 
oranges, early Valencias, late Valencias, 
St. Michaels Pomilos (commonly called 
grape fruit), Mandarins, Tangarines, 
Kumquats and lemons with a few odds 
and ends for family use or fad. 
Coming to this country in 1891, 
the proprietor settled on 30 acres of this 
property which was all then a waste so 
far as fruit was concerned. As_ he 
commenced to add to his acres those 
who noticed his activity thought they 
forsaw his later realization of his mis- 
takes as he was, as they said, buying 
up all the sand washes and his ranch was 
soon dubbed “Griffith’s Sand Ranch”’. 
As he commenced to plant his land 
he was called a fool for planting valencias 
but when his sand land produced val- 
encias oranges, took first premiums 
wherever exhibited at the so called 
world’s fairs, others commenced to see 
that his mistakes were not so serious 
after all. The citrus crop gathered and 
marketed last season amounted as a 
total to about 40,000 field boxes not- 
withstanding the fact that about one 
half of the trees are in partial bearing, 
one grove not bearing at all. Add to 
this the product of the separated piece 
we have approaching 45,000 boxes which 
meant some labor to pick, haul and 
pack and it required a small army to 
be maintained. From ten to twelve 
men are employed by the month, as 
steadily as this class of labor wants to 
be, while from ten to fifteen packers 
were employed by the day for the most 
of the year and six of them constantly. 
One dozen mules furnish the motive 
power required on the ranch proper 
while a three ton Alco truck is constantly 
employed during the navel orange season 
and most of the valencias season, haul- 
ing four loads of 126 boxes each day a 
distance of about ten miles the round 
trip—and two trips a day during the 
balance of the orange season and during 
lemon picking. All this with quite a 
fertilizer bill runs the bill of expense 
well on to $25,000 per year. Yes, it 
costs money to raise oranges and more 
to raise lemons but it pays better to 
spend and gather than to economize 















































Loading oranges on truck at El Rancho Grande for shipment on trains 


and reap less harvest. The proprietor 
has had the experience and knows where- 
of he affirms. As the result of judicious 


fertilizing together with winter cover 
crops the gatherings have increased 


between three and four fold in four years. 
Of course a portion of this increase has 
come from the growth of young trees 
but the increase in the old groves has 
been in greater proportion and in some 
instances over four fold. The gathering 


for the present season will show a great 
increase all along the line which will, 
of course increase the expense of gathering 
and hauling. 
Just now El 
pe nding money in betterment of plant- 
houses for its labor, men or mules, for 
both must 
fying of the plant takes place in order 
to meet the approbation of the proprietor . 


Rancho Grande is ex- 


be eared for before beauti- 
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By J. A. Jones 


E ditor of the Glendora Gleanor 
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LENDORA, the Crescent city, 

world renowned for its citrus 
CU fruit products, is located 25 miles 
Sa east of Los Angeles on the upper 
rim of one of the fairest and most fer- 
tile valleys ever canopied by the etheral 
skies. 

The chain of mountains in the back- 
ground afford protection and immunity 
from frost and wind damage to the teem- 
ing citrus fruit groves and semi-tropical 
plants spread out over the expansive 
valley. 

The salubrious climate, varied resourc- 
es and surpassing scenic splendor, car- 
ries with it the conviction that all nature 
conspired to make of this city a habitat 
fit for the elect. 

Founded 26 years ago by hardy pion- 
eers in quest of homes, comfort a com- 
petence, the way was blazed for that 
transition from the sage brush, cactus 
and chapparal to the present high state 
of cultivation, best evidenced in the wide 
expanse of citrus fruit groves and numer- 
ous berry fields. 

Approximately, there are 4800 acres 
set solid to citrus fruit trees. One half 
to Washington navel oranges, one fourth 
to valencia oranges and one fourth to 
lemon trees, each of which command 
a premium in the market on account of 
the superior texture, delicacy of flavor 
and _ luciousness. 

Some conception may be had of the 
wonderful expansion of the citrus fruit 
industry and the income derived from 
it, when it is known that the crop of 
1911-12 will total, according to conser- 
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rative estimates, well nigh 2,000 car 
loads for which the grower will receive 
more, than one million dollars. 

Orange and lemon groves are selling 
freely at $3,000 per acre in this district 
at the present tume which is ample veri- 
fication of the facts set forth. 

Glendora may be proud of the fact 
that her oranges from the Citrus Asso- 
ciation took first prize at the Alaska- 
Pacific Exposition, Seattle, also at the 
world’s fair at Chicago and at the Port- 
land Exposition. Also the Citrus Asso- 
ciation has a contract with the Southern 
California Fruit Exchange to furnish 
oranges to the White House at Washing- 
ton. 

This magic development, high state 
of cultivation and abundant crops were 
made possible by the discovery and devel- 
opment of an ample supply of water for 
all purposes. 

While the leading industry is the citrus 
fruit culture, there is no place where 
grain, vegetables and berries grow to 
greater perfection. 

Supported by a country of such mag- 
nificent resources the city of Glendora 
is destined to become one of the most 
populous, wealthy and important com- 
mercial centers in the great San Gabriel 
valley. 








Mt. San Antonio (Old Baldy) from Glendora 


Glendora is possessed of transporta- 
tion facilities that will meet every demand 
of traffic, being at the terminus of the 
most scenic railway that radiates from 
Los Angeles and on the Santa Fe Rail- 
road, a transcontinental line. 

Glendora was incorporated October 
31, 1911 with a population of 1800 and 
an assessed valuation of one and one half 
million dollars. Investments by home- 
seekers and by investors since that time 
exceed three hundred thousand dollars. 

The moral sentiment of the community 
is reflected in a city ordinance prohibit- 
ing the liqour traffic. The numerous 
church organizations, which four sub- 
stantial edifices attests the religious 
proclivities of the citizens of the city. 

A commodious school building equipped 
with facilities to accommodate the 320 
school children now in attendance, in 
charge of a corps of ten teachers, be- 
speaks the culture, attainments and 
progressive spirit regarding the need 
of providing modern school facilities. 

With the organization of a city govern- 
ment, Glendora may fairly be said to 
have entered upon a period of growth 
and prosperity seldom witnessed, and 
it is fair to presume that in the next 
three years the population will not be 
less than 5,000 and the wealth increased 
many fold. 
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Sasha CONCERNING MODERN WIZARDRY 
ARAR By Henry L. Marshall 
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E, in Covina, who may not be side who has been attracted by the work 
in the habit of saying grace at going on within. The first law of suc- 
the breakfast table, look up at cessful advertising is to have something 
the mountains on the north for legitimate to advertise. No community 
a few minutes instead. I believe it is is successful in attracting people to be- 
the same thing. Sometimes the hills come citizens, which does not first create 
are covered with purple cloud-wracks, things that are attractive, and Covina, 
presaging rain. Perhaps the clouds are perhaps more than any other town in 
shot through with daggers of sunlight, 
telling us that the day will be fair, and 
that we should be thankful for the day 
| about to be received. 

An old and experienced booster once 
told me that a town will talk incessantly 
about the advantages to be had in the 
locality, until these advantages really 
become a fact. Afterwards others will 
talk about them, and the town boosters 
are out of a job. 

We begin to feel that this time is ar- 
riving in Covina. A town slogan was 
adopted here about four years ago, 
which is: “boost from the inside,’ and 
since that time we have been devoting 
ourselves mainly to an intensive care of 
the citrus groves, to the laying down of 
the city streets in macadem and asphalt, 
to the erection of public buildings, to 
the increasement of school facilities, 
to the development of more water for 
irrigation, and lo!—we wake up to be 
confronted by the booster from the out- 
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the valley, has demonstrated that to 
succeed, we must first show that we are 
successful. 

Nothing could be more futile than to 
attempt to launch across three thousand 
miles a mass of figures about the great 
citrus industry, these same figures to 


be read by people who know nothing 
about oranges except that they are good 


to eat. That we ship out nearly 2,000 
carloads of oranges each year from Covina 
or 800,000 boxes; that citrus land in full 
bearing is worth and sells for from $1500 
to $3,000 an acre; that we irrigate several 
thousand acres of oranges from a gravity 
flow of water from the San Gabriel canyon 
and from private pumping plants— 
all are facts. These facts mean some- 
thing to the man or woman who comes 
from the east and stands actually on the 
ground where the evidences are plain 
and apparent, but I doubt if they make 
a lasting impression on the most intelli- 
gent or most practical people, who can- 
not grasp such significant facts at such 
a distance. 

Water is the wizardry through which 
all this is brought about. The San 
Gabriel valley slept for thousands of 
years in a lambent bath of sunshine, 
but it afforded a living for merely a 
handful of Indians, a few cattl> rovers, 
and small ranchers who hugged the edge 
of the canyon’s mouth, where water 
trickled down a little creek. In winter 
the creek became a roaring river, but 
the water went into the sea and into 


Hotel Vendome 


the subterranean{Zchannels. The sur- 
face of the earth lay parched and brown. 
The grain rancher found it profitable 
in some seasons, but no man would have 
called it a garden spot. 

But a few brave souls conceived the 
idea that water could be conserved in 
the canyons, brought by a diverting 
canal to the dry plains, and from this 
sprang life, as great a transformation 
almost as the salvation of a guilty soul. 
Then they discovered that the water 
seepage of winter formed a vast lake 
beneath the surface of the plains, and 
they carried the water-wizardry further, 
and began pumping water to the surface. 
Now the cough and gasp of the gas en- 
gine is heard all over the land. The 
valley is a great mat of citrus trees. 
The habitations of man, his churches, 
his schools, his halls of entertainment, 
followed. The United States census 
speaks in cold figures of the fact that 
the Covina valley is the richest crop- 
raising district per acre in the United 
States. 

It would be a poor thing for us to 
affix you by the buttonhole and sing 
our own praises. The latch-string is 
always out, and we’re making hundreds 
of new friends every year. Just now 
we are rejoicing in five days of steady 
rain. Old Jupiter Pluvius has been 
helping to boost from the inside. Come 
around and see us when you’re out this 
way, and we'll show you what the orange 
business is like. 
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Some of the Boys who are Doing Things in Covina. 
































Picking Oranges at Covina 
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NAVAJO BLANKETS 


AND INDIAN CURIOS AT WHOLESALE 

Fl x. more than 250 weavers in my employ, including the most skilful now living, 
and have taken the greatest pains to preserve the old colors, patterns, and weaves. Every 
blanket sold by me carries my personal guarantee of its ny In dealing with me, 
you will get the very finest blankets at wholesale prices. I also handle the products of 
the Hopi (Moqui:) Indians, buying them under contract with the trading posts at Keam’s 
Canyon and Oraibi and selling them at wholesale. 

I have constantly a very fine selection of Navajo silverware and jewelry, Navajo “rubies” 
cut and uncut, peridotes and native turquois. Also the choicest modern Moqui pottery 
and a rare collection of prehistoric pottery. 


J. L. HUBBELL, _ won reaver 


Write jor my Catalogue and Price List. GANADO, APACHE CO., 
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C. A. Weaver & Son 
Glendora 
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The 


“Theosophical Path” 


(UNSECTARIAN AND NON-POLITIGAL]} 
Edited by KATHERINE TINGLEY 


International Th phical Headquarters, 
Point Loma, California 








Devoted to the Brothernood ‘of Humanity, the 
promulgation of Theosophy, and the study of ancient 
and modern ethics, philosophy, science, and art. 

Beautifully illustrated; issued monthly; of interest 
to the general reader as well as to the student of 
Theosophy. All should read it who are interested in 
the forward movement of the present day. 


Per Year $2.00. Per Copy 20c 


For sale at WHALENS NEWS AGENCY, 233 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 








BAILEY’S RUBBER COMPLEXION 
BRUSH 





me FLAT-ENDED TEETH 


with circular biting edges that removedust caps, cleanse 
the skin in the bath, vay the pores, and give new life to 
the whole body. Mailed 50 cents. 
BABY’S TEETH 

cut withcut irritation, The 
flat-ended teeth expand the 
gums, keeping them soft; the 
ring comforts and amuses tne 
child, preventing convultions 
and cholera infantum. 








Mailed for pelee, 10c. 
BAILEY’S RUBBER 
SEWING FINGER t — 
Made to prevent pricking and egherent = 
disfiguruing the forefinger in sew 
ing or embroidery. Three sizes— 
small, medium and large. Mailed 
6 cents each. 


APPLIED roR| 





Cleans the teeth 
perfectly and 
polishes the e 
namel without 
injury. Never 
irritates the 

ums, Can be 

deal _-% child- 
No. 1 for 25c.; No. 
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BAILEY'S RUBBER 
TOOTH aa 






used with any tooth wash or powder, 
ren’s use. No bristles to come out, 
2. 35ce. Mailed on receipt of price. 


BAILEY’S 
WON'T SLIP 
TIP 


This tip won’t slip on 
ANY SURFACE, on 
smooth ice, or mar the most 
highly polished floor. Made 
in five sizes, interna] diam- 
eter: No. 17 5-8 in.; No. 18 
} in.; No. 19, 7-8 in; No. 
20, i 'in.; No. 21, 1, 1-8 in. 
Mailed upon receipt of price 
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00 Page Rubber Catalogue Free 
Cc. J. BAILE\ 4 & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, Mass 

















April 


Grow old, did you say? | shall never grow old, 
As long as the green buds of April unfold; 

As long as the stony, brown fields change to gold, 
Of poppy and mustard my heart still shall hold 
That the last scroll of youth is never unrolled. 












This morning the meadow-lark sang as | went 

To the hills, and my heart in the same rapture blent 
Sent a song of its own, sent a song far and free 
With the lilt of young life in its full ecstacy, 

And the echoing hills sent the song back to me. 


L. H. M. 











Santa Barbara Mission 








